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CHAPTER XXIX. 


A DREADFUL SCENE. 
THE 


THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 
POOR MANIAC, 


TeRRIBLE was 
League. 


the ending of that awful 
It had been commenced in secrecy, 
continued in crime, and ended in death; and 
those miserable outlaws were sacrificed at last by 
one of their own number who it seemed had been 
saved by a miracle. The bright light shed its du! 
red rays over wood and stream, and hill and val- 
ley, the flames starting up towards heaven in un- 
even columns, bright, then lurid, then sinking 
down, hissing and roaring amongst theruins, and 
casting a glow over the terrible scene of desola- 
tion. And each flame, as it curled around lofty 
beams or cracked the mortar that loosened the 
heavy stones and sent them tumbling down upon 
the already massive pile of rubbish, lit up with a 
dull, crimson light the faces of the dying and 
the dead, ana the groeas ut the woutruca near 
the stables made an awful chorus to the dirge- 
like music of the devastating flames. 

Some beams having been carried like huge 
burning brands through the air at a distance, 
when the explosion took place, set the large 
trees on fire authe edge of the wood, and now 
there seemed to be gradually a circle of tire clos- 
ing around the doomed, and the heat growing 
more end more intense, made the situation of 
those who were not yet extricated more dreadtul, 
and almost unendurable to the others. 

But Walter Merrill, brave fellow! worked like 
a giant; here incurring great personal danger to 
assist some poor wretch from his dreadful con- 
finement, there urging on his men who were un- 
injured, and finally, when 
their escape was nearly cut off to the water of the 
Wirtch’s Run,” he it was who cut a way almost 
through the fire to the water beyond. And now 
the neighbors who lived for miles around, hear- 
ing the shock of the explosion and seeing the 
light of a large fire, were flocking to the scene to 
assist in the noble labor of saving their fellow- 
beings ; service did they do, indeed 
every man almost performed a deed in his brave, 
hearty way, which would make him deserve the 
name of hero. 

As morning dawned, the dead and those who 
were wounded had all been removed from the 
rubbish, and as the gray and blue and sober 


to greater ex xertions, 





and goo! 


light commenced to be ditfused over the eastern 
horizon, and was succeeded by the lines of gold 
that gradually spread a rich mellow light, the 
full horror of the scene was presented. 





« 


Both end walls of the old Powder House were 
standing, their heavy pruportions retusing to give 
Way even to an agent as powerful as powder; 
and the jagged, uneven tops stood up amongst 





the heavy piles of rubbish beneath, grim, black | 


and towering. The stones were lying in strange 
heaps, and from out the crevices which yawned 
here and there, a huge charred beam was pro- 
truding, smoking and perhaps on fire still: 
ures were moving about 


Fig- 
the stones and 
woodwork with a silence so mournful and pro- 


over 


found that they might have been taken for spirits. 
Here laid the evidences of what a fearful night 
or tive of the 


ue huddled together dead, 


the past had been. Four bodies 





meinbers of the Leay 
all apparelled in the dress of their wicked order, 
the long gowns torn in 


Strips, some with arms 


and limbs burned, and their black masks crum- 
bled 


scorched 


from their faces, allowing the withered, 


mass and the features distorted and 
fixed, rigid with the agony which they suffered 
betore the soul had tled, to be seen as they lay 
huddled together—the League of Death. 

When all were removed, and calm inquiries 
were substituted for exaggerated reports, it was 
supposed trom the testimony that every one of 
the members of the black order must have perish- 
ed excepting the leader wio had made his escape 


Walter's 
who had assisted him so nobly, three 


as befure described, and that out of 
» band those 
had <uffered death and several were badly woand- 
forever in the hearts 
Maryland counties, 


ay, and lost them, to 


ot those gallant few live 
of 


they w! 


Lei the memory 


the people of those 


1 risked their lives, 








the homes of their 





friends secure ouce more, f 


| 


| his hard-working, 





— The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppressed with odds, 
Are touched with a desire to suield or save.”” 
Walter rode to his home at Graythorne in the 
broad light of day, on the beantiful morning suc- 
ceeding the night fraught with such terrors. He 
no longer needed to shrink from the sight of 
men, and skulk in by-places. No! and he felt 
through all his sadness the glorious feelings 
which are engendered by the knowledge that now 
no man should shrink from a contact with him. 
He had conquered! But at what a fearful cost! 
He shuddered at the recollection of the miseries 
of the past night. But from too much distract- 


ing thought he was saved, for, as he rode towards | 


dear old Graythorne, he was met every mile upon 
the road by his old friends, sturdy old farmers, 
who welcomed him as one who had risen from 
the grave; and then crowded question upon 
question upon him, and gaping with surprise and 
horror, when they heard of the fearful news Mer- 
rill had to tell. He was now nearing the dear 
old place, and already he heard the welcoming 
shout of his negroes as he approached the farm, 
and he sent up to Heaven a prayer of thanks for 
his deliverance from the cruel snares that had 
beset him. 

It was a picturesque scene. The farm hands 
young and vigorous grouped in front of the 
quarters, their broad, black faces radiant with 
joy at beholding again their beloved master, their 
straw hats in their hands and their coarse shirts 
open in front, their brawny black 
chests, the little “ piccaninnies ” in front of these, 
gazing with open mouths upon this strange turn- 
out, and grinning merely because they saw the 
and the old 
hobbling towards 
and the old Uncle 
and very like the white 


disclosing 


others lovking so happy, 
and Aunt Priners 
their “dear young muarster,” 


Graceys 


Sols with wool as white, 
curled hair which is used for mattresses, 
ing their old eyes in trying to catch a glimpse of 
“ Mars’ser Waller.” 
Johnson stood, and discontented, and 
looking upon the return of Walter Merrill as the 
signal for his discharge ; 
little 
on, and her red arms tucked ap under her apron. 

“QO, Marster Walter,” spoke Perry, 
Merriil’s horse as he dismounted; “ 
tul times. Yes, O, what an ortul man 
Marster Jesper be to gwine and mudder dear old 
marster—but de all 
back. Hi! it feels like de ole place agin—” 

“ Lor’ bress ye, Marster Wal’ler !” 
the “ boys,” 


iain 


while by his side stood 
wife, 


taking 
dese be dref- 
sah ! 


boys be so gl 


1 you cum 





chimed in 
and the old negroes in concert. 
And Merrill walked up the steps of the house 
with such expressions of genuine pleasure echo 
ing around him, 
and 


before 


for he was eager now to see his 


dear Grace, have an intersiew with Jesper 


ake 
1¢ Was entering the door 


He looked aroand 





e officers arrived 





Maybrooke 


him to prison. Just t 





1 tour 


a hane hed his shoulder 
and bebeld Johnson 

“Ah, Johnson!’ he said. che Hy 

“Mr. Walter,” man, “I thought I 


would speak to you so that 1 would know about 





said the 


going— 


“ Going “Going wh 





replied Walter 
“Why, sir,” continued J 


i his head down, and his voice trembled a gi 


n, and he 











| ed by this act of forgiveness and generosity. 


Aunt | 


strain- 


In front of his own house | 


with her neat cap | 


THE BEGINNING ay ‘THE END. 


weal, “of course I love old Graythorne, and it 
would be very hard for me and the old woman 
now to go, but I don’t know that I have treated 
you exactly right—” 

“O, you mean that you expect I shall dis- 
charge you for testifying against me so 
strongly —” 

“Yes, sir—but not only that, sir; about not 
giving up the keys, sir, when you bid me.” 

“Johnson, how long have you lived on the 
farm?” asked Walter, considering. 

“Tt will be twenty-nine years, come next 
Christmas,” he answered, his voice shaking. 

“ Have you tried always to do your duty?” 
still persisted Merrill. 

“As well as [ know’d how, sir—but I s’pose 
maybe I haint ’cordin’ to your notions.” 

Walter smiled at this exhibition of Johnson’s 
usual petulance, but he was disposed to be gen- 
erous to the man. 

“ Well, Johnson,” he said, after a pause, “I 
have thought that you were a little bitter in your 
evidence against me, but I don’t like to judge a 
man, for God, help me, I know howerring man’s 
judgments are; so if you like, 
gones be bygones, and you shall athy upon the 
old place twenty-nine years lon; 

“ Why you don’t mean i., sir?” broke forth 
the farmer, filling his eyes. “ You 
don’t mean that me and the old woman shall 
still stay at Graythorne !” 

“ Yes, [do just that, Johnson!” 

The man seemed to be completely overpower- 
He 


we will let by- 





the tears 








leaned over the railing of the porch and cried | 


and sobbed like a child. He could have resented 


and borne up under barsh words, but this kind- 


ness of him whom he had trevted so badly cut | 


him to the soul. At last he took Walter’s arm 


and looked him in the eyes, whilst the tears were | 


tlowing through the channels of his wrinkled 
face : 

“O, Mr. Walter, 
“TT will be your slave till the end of my life. 


” he said, in a broken voice, 


ever I wrong you again by thought or act, may 
God have no merey upon me—” 
“ There—there Johnson, never mind, 


right now. Go and get the boys out to work 


the same as ever. I must yo in now. 


If | 


it’s all | 


And he left his overseer upon the steps, fall of | 


gratitude and love fur him, and walked up stairs 
to the “* blue room, 
ere he was met by Grace. 

You 
he asked, in 


“ Dearest Grace! how have you fared? 


look pale and ill —weeping, too?” 
surprise, as she pillowed her head on his breast, 
and subbed as though her heart would break 


* What is the matter, Grace? dear Grace—what 


is it? 

“QO, Walter, Walter!” was all she said, and 
her tears flowed faster. 

“What makes you weep so, Grace? I know 
it is very kard to have never known a father until 
now, and then to discover him as a villain. Sad 
indeed it is. Bat the w ays of Providence are 
strange and inscrutable. I know vour dear 
mother will saffer, and the ditmavery: of the re 


lationship of Je «per to her and yourself has made 
MY sitgation 
= &> 


very painful, but—"’ 


Walter, not sobbed 
Grace still, as Merrill smoothed her glossy hair 


» hot that, that!’ 





"which he had hardly entered | 


fenderiy AS SNe Tew bere aan ee a 
affliction; but it is worse, much worse. O, 
most unhappy !” 

“Whatthen? What worse? Where is your 
mother—Jesper? Where are they?” he asked, 
hurriedly, as the ideas dawned upon him that 
perhaps they may have escaped together. 

“Gone! gone!” 

“Explain this! where—how ?” 

“Maybrooke escaped in the night; 
now far, far away. 
from the stable—” 

But Walter did not wait to learn more; he 
rushed to the window, 
wide open. 


Is 


and 
He took the fleetest horse 


and threw the shatters 
His only thoughts for the instant 





were that the murderer had escaped, the murder- | 
er of his foster-father, and his only wish was for | 


his recapture. He would head the band of 
pursuers himself to bring the villain back to 
justice. 

“ Ho, Johnson! 
Price! come here, y 
horse in the stables—mount and be off! May- 
brooke has escaped !” 

The men were hurrying to come under the 
window to hear his orders which he gave out to 


Ho, Perry ! Jolson, 





quickly. Bring out eve 








them in an excited voice, when Grace was again 
by his side. She took hold and 
eagerly looked into his face which was streaming 


of his arm, 


with tears : 


“Do not pursue the guilty man, Walter. 
Leave him to Heaven.” 
“ Burt this cannot be, Grace, dearest ; I would 


do everything for you, but this is a duty which I 


owe to God and man,” he said, trying to be 


stern; bat his voice was not quite so strong when 
to the 


his, ready 


faces 
to re- 


he looked from her pleading eyes 
below which were uptarned to 
ceive his orders. 

“Johnson, have every horse brought out, 
mount the men and boys, and I will see that 
they are armed—” 

“QO, Walter, do not—do not —it will kill her— 
my mother.” 


arm. 


And she clung still sobbing to his 


Sut yet he did not cease his orders; he was 


trying to steel his heart aguinst the pleadings of 
dovevyed mercy. 
‘I will head the party 
“ Walter—Watter!” 


passionately, 


myself— 





again she interrupted, 





and her weight grew 


more heavy 


asshe leaned upon him, and her face expressed 


so well the deep agony of her heart. “ Do not 


send forth these men. I make this last appeal to 
you As you love me do not.’ 

And the last words sunk into his soul. He 
conld not deny his love the boon of that one 


he 


other feelings—all other powers or mot 


guilty life ; could refuse to acknowledye all 





— 


hut “ As you love me do not and he 


conquered, 
felt so truly 
* The greatest attribute of { Heaven ts merey 


And ‘tis the and the glory 
Wovere it may kill wite Might, to seve with pity 


crown of 


And he 


“ 


looked down on the expectant faces be- 
lo and said to Johnson in an 


had 


hove 


shered voice 
‘I guess ye better let 


Johnson. Set 


the horses be, 


. » work—as I told you 


before.”” Then looking down apon the grateful 


girl, se whisyx red tenderly, and his 


were Gimming 


own eves 


Tom! | 








“Grace, you are the victor. If I have done 
wrong for your sake, I will suffer.” 

“O, Walter, you are yourself now. You are 
so noble, so good. Let the wicked escape and 
their punishment be left to the One who saved 
you in the hour of your greatest trouble.”’ 

And her voice was solemn and impressive, and 
when Merrill kissed her, he felt that he was bless- 
ed indeed in the promise of such a woman to 
become his wife. 

While they were thus standing, almost envel- 
oped by the curtains of bluish gauze in the win 





dow, a sweet, low plaintive voice filled the room, 
trembling with a sad sweetness : 
“ The world is old—O, very old— 
The wild waves weep and rave; 
The world is old. and gray. and cold, 
Let it drop into its grave 

Walter was stupefied. He almost thought it 
was a voice from the spirit-land. He looked 
around and beheld close to his side the mothor 
of his betrothed, the wife of the guilty Maybrooke. 
Her long hair black as night was flowing down 
her shoulders, the threads of silver which plenti- 
fully sprinkled it glistening in the morning sun- 
light that flooded the room. Her face was as 
white and colorless as purest ivory, except upon 
each cheek where a hectic fever spot burned. 
Her eyes retained that vacant stare which is ever 
the saddest, most painful sign of madness. The 
long, thin foretinger of her right hand was placed 
warningly upon her lips, as she walked towards 
the pair, treading as softly and cautiously as in a 
chamber where the dead lay. Walter was un- 
manned by this spectacle; he comprehended it 
all as he heard the verse of touching grief sung, 
and beheld the advancing figure, he covered his 
face with his hands and an involuntary groan 
esceped him. Aron ane, 5 
grave. Tts graver new only g gone So tee awhile, 
Lelia! Jittle Lelia!’ And she seemed to be 
communing with herself, and looking back 
through the dreadful years, to her bright, happy 
girlhood. Grace approached her tenderly, and 
placed her arm around her waist. 

“Mother, dear mother, don’t you know me? 
it’s Grace—Grace, mother, and Walter, here is 
Walter, too.” 

Lelia Maybrooke smiled a half happy, bewild- 
as she 
glossy hair of her daughter, but her shoughts 
seemed still drifting far, far away. 


ered, half-sad smile, touched the long 


Kiss 


bride—sha sh—he 


“ Little Lelia! I swear to return to you ! 
me, little Lelia! Little 
coming, coming—coming—Jesper—dear  Jes- 


per— 


is 


And she stretched out her white arms so 
entreatinely, confdently, with the same sweet 
the same soft look, then in an instant more 
the 
lingering tender smile faded, the eyes grew cold, 
and hard, and O, the 
muscles of her face grew rigid, and the lines hard 
and fixed. 
and 
to think and clear her troubled brain of all 
obscurities, 


smile, 
a dark shade seemed to dash over her face, 
so much more troubled, 
She bronght ap her hand to her head 
shaded her eyes with it, as though striving 
its 
but the hand fell again, she smiled a 
Pp nee hopeless simile 


‘Gone! 


gone forever! Ever so many years 
ago—and 
“<The world ia old—O, very old 
The wild waves weep aud rave," 
but it was dark when he went forth—he will—he 
must escape. ©, Jesper, Jesper, kiss me.” And 
thus murmuring, she suffered herself to be led 


away by Walter and Grace to the couch at the 


other end of the room. They had scarcely done 
and finding the 


condition shook his head sor- 


this when the 


this 


doctor arrived, 
panent in 
rowfally 
“O, doctor, is there no hope? Is her reason 
forever gone’ asked Grace, eagerly 
“Alas, child, She will 


prostrated ; and we can only hope when 


my I fear it soon be 


she 
recovers, of re 


thar a glimmering son may re- 


main ; 





but I fear that, ¢ if her life is spared, 


she will relapse into hopeless melancholy.’ 


Walter felt the form of Grace grow heavier in 


hia arme; the intell her, and 





we overcame 
what with the excitements attending the passage 
of the last fearful night, and the last dreadful 
news, she was no longer able to support the bur- 
den of her griets—she had fainted ° 


CHAPTER XXX 


MARRIAGE DELLS. THE REWARD OF GOODN ERA 


“spoore” a WIFR 


dear reader, kept the 
th beaut 


this 


We have to 
¢ 


time, 


history of these lives tefore you, * the 


lapse of a short «pace ¢ f time between the events 
which have marked the passage of them. Now 
we must slip over a whole year from our last 
chapter, and visit Graythorne again, only giving 
a short account of what has occarred there dunng 


the interval! 
Lelia Mavt 


brain fever #! 


rooke had heen proetrated with a 


hh threatened her lit for weeks 


bed of sickness, bat sarroented 


she lay on that 
comfort wh 





py all the attendance and ic Money 






































could procure or affection suggest. And at last 
the violence of her attack had abated, though 
leaving her mind deranged. But her insanity 
never assumed a violent form; she fell into | 
melancholy, a sadness quiet and profound, and 
very touching, appealing as it did to the deepest 
sympathies, by the gaze of mute grief that was 
always settled on her face 

Walter Merrill insisted that Grace and her | 
mother should make Graythorne their home | 
until such time as it was settled that Grace | 
should marry him. It was fixed, then, after it 
became a settled fact that the wife of Maybrooke | 
never could recover her reason, that upon the 
twentieth day of December, just five days before | 
Christmas, they were to be married, and the whole | 
of the inhabitants of the adjoining country were | 
making great preparations fur the event, for 
Walter had scarcely an enemy in the whole 
county, and consequently his happiness was a 
matter for almost public rejoicing. 

The morning of the t h of D b 
broke brightly, and everybody upon Graythorne 
estate was astir early. The farm hands were 
busy preparing to receive the horses and vehicles 
of those who were expected to arrive, the cooks 
were supreme in the kitchens, their numerous 
attendants obeying orders issued with majesty by 
the sable queens of those odorous realms with 
astonishing alacrity. The numerous little 
= -— and “Sams,” and “ Bobs” and “ Jin- 
neys,” who were paddled away from the currant 
jars, or spanked for a too close inspection of the 
mince meat jams with their ebon fingers, were 
too numerous to mention. All was pleasant 
confusion ; (if you can understand what that is)— 
the ground was covered with snow, the sleighing 
was capital, and the merry jingle of the bells fell 
upon the ear very pleasantly from the road which 
ran before Graythorne gate. 

The marriage was to take place at one o'clock ; 
there was to be a dinner at three, and a ball in 
the evening. ‘lhe servants upon the farm all 
had a holiday, excepting their attention to the 
horses of the guests, etc. They were to have a 
grand “set out” in their largest quarter with 
turkeys, etc., and a fiddler had been engaged for 
the evening to play fur them to dance. 

About twelve o’clock the guests began to ar- 
rive; sleigh load after sleigh load, those vehicles 
leaving their inmates merry, laughing, upon the 
steps of the large porch, gay, happy and making 
lively echoes (although deadened by the snow), 
with their laughter; and a little after noon came 
the Reverend Mr. Poole who was to marry the 
couple. He was accompanied by his amiable 
wife, who, strange to say, was atrended by the 
faithful Spools, who had begged her mistress to 
allow her to accompany her as she might wish 
her aid in many little matters, and who had 
promised, if allowed to do this, to keep away in 
the evening (when her mistress’s eyes could not 
be on her), from all mischief. The privilege was 
granted, and it was well it was, or as we shall see, 
Spools would have taken leave of absence with- 


out it. 
room upon the first fluor, which Jesper May- 


brooke had caused to be fitted up in such a 
handsome manner. And the scene was really a 
beautiful one. Walter Merrill stood beside his 
bride before the minister. She bad but one 
bridesmaid, and he of course only a single grooms- 
man. We would not presume to describe the 
dresses of either the bride or groom, being neith- 
er milliner nor tailor, and will only say that she 
looked as beautiful as only Grace Maybrooke 
could; and he, although never handsome, still 
had that manly, brave appearance, now render- 
ed nearly handsome from the bright, cheerful 
smile he wore, and the tender light which ani- 
mated his large gray eyes as he looked upon his 
beautiful partner, about to become his own dear 
wife. No, Walter Merrill was not a handsome 
man, but he was what is much better, a good 
man, aud what is still more rare, a good young 
man. Anil the signs of his goodness were visi- 
ble everywhere. In the smiling faces of his ser- 
yants, old and young, great and small, who 
blocked up the hall and peered into the doors 
over each other’s heads, each black face radiant 
with joy, almost every lip muttered a rude but 
no less sincere blessiog upon his head. In the 
faces ot his guests in the background who reflect- 
ed in their countenances all the joy which his 
own wore, and who were feady to grasp his 
hand with a truly friendly grip, and say from 
their hearts a warm “ God bless you!”—in all 
these things were the signs of his goodness 
visible. 

He thought not then of the days of weary, 
hopeless imprisonment he had sutfered, of his 
anguish of heart, of his bitter feelings of despair. 
No, it would have been foolish to have remem- 
bered at such a moment all these trials which 
served to bring the man from the fire purified, 
chastened and strengthened by contact with the 
flames. He only remembered his deliverer, 
sweet Grace, whom he was promising to protect 
and cherish, and with God’s help he would do it 
with all a man’s strength, with all the tenderest 
care, the most thoughttul interest for her com- 
forts and joys forever. And when she whispered 
the tremulous “ yes ;”’ (so happy, too, she felt to 
say it), her eyes filled with tears—but only tears 
of gratitude to a good Providence who had given 
her the man she loved. And when he kissed 
her then he accepted the great trust with a full 
knowledge of what a sacred trust it was. He 
comprehended that it was not a purchase of a 
wife who should sit at his table, be the mistress 
only as far as it pleased a master, who was to 


| 








minister to his selfish wants and wait upon him | 
like a favored slave. He comprehended ali this, 
and knew she was a gentle, loving woman, re- 
signing all upon earth for him; who was so weak, 
yet could become so strong to aid him or sutfer 
for him, whose sweet influence was to refine and 
smooth the man’s rougher nature, and who was 
to communicate the moral excellence of her 
heart to him, harmonizing bis mind, clearing his 
understanding, strengthening his purposes, 


£ 





ing them all freedom and fertility. Ir was a | 
sacred moment for the married pair, because all 
their thoughts and feelings made it sacred 
Their hearts were rich with their fullness of joy, 
and each determined that every additional year 


OLS, DARL 


we TOE 


should dition: this bond of love; she, by her | 
gentleness, tenderness, devotedness ; he, by ren- 
dering to her beside the love she was entitled to, 
all those little kindnesses and attentions, which 
are but seldom shown to the wife, because she | 
is the wife ; which, indeed, are thought of but by | 
few, but which, nevertheless, are received by a | 
woman with gratitude ard pleasure. 

Remember this, ye business-weary men, who 
only approach your homes as a sort of resting: | 
place—or ye who treat your wives as only ob- 
jects to vent all your wrath (which you dared | 
not display to men) upon, or ye who give your 
wives diamonds and silks when they would have | 
only kindness and love—remember, that although | 
your wife may be assured of your affection, al- 
though it may be cemented by a thousand strong 
ties, the /ittle act of unexpected attention or | 
proof of love will start the tear of joy in her eyes, 
and her heart will give you richer gratitude than 
if you loaded her with all the wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind. 

Thus the marriage ceremony ended at Gray- 
thorne ; all these resolves in the breasts of both, 
and 


* To love, to bliss, their blended souls were given, 
And each, too happy, asked no brighter heaven.”’ 








Then came the dinner, and after that the dane- 
ing. The lights sparkled merrily both from the 
mansion house and the quarters, and it was late 
at night before any of the guests thought of re- 
tiring to their homes. Mr. Poole had just step- 
ped out into the hall, and was looking for a 
servant to order his sleigh brought to the door, 
when a tall man stepped up to him, and said : 

“ Will ye please, Mr. Poole, step down stairs 
@ moment ?” 

“ What for, Billy ?” asked the parson, who 
was very well pleased with all the world about 
that time, and who recognized in the tall, freckled- 
faced man, Billy Snead, Mr. Carey’s head stable- 
man. 

“There is a man there, sur, wants ter git mar- 
yed,” said Billy, looking very foolishly down on 
the floor. 

Mr. Poole was now really surprised, and he 
asked : 

“Why, who is it, Billy ?” 

“Tr’s me, sur!” 

“You!” ‘ 

“Yes, sur, an’ I have the ‘bee,’ sir, as they 
call ut, to pay ye with, sur.” 

“O, the fee, Billy! yes—yes!” And after 
_considering a moment he followed William down 

into the large basement of the house which was 
now dimly lit by two or three saucers of fat with 
rags stuck in them which were on fire, an ap- 
proved sort of kitchen lamp much used in Mary- 
land and Virginia. The kitchen was full of the 
servants, in the front rank of whom stood Spools, 
who looked strangely conscious of something 
about to happen. 

“Where's the bride, Billy? Where’s the 
bride?” asked the parson, cheerfully rubbing his 
hands. 

It’s mg, sure” said. Speedy eaten” d&penite 
flirt further back on her head. 

“You!” and Parson Poole looked frightened. 
“Why, Spools, what do you mean ?” 

“That Billy Snead and me is a goin’ to git 
marry’d.” 

“ But what'll your mistress say?” gasped Mr. 
Poole. 

“T guess she aint got no say in’t, Mr. Poole!” 
said Spools, coolly, and rather saucily. 

“But your indentures, Spools—your inden- 
tures—” 

“T was eighteen yesterday,” said Spog)s, “and 
Mr. Snead says I’m free—yes, sir—free.” 
Spools spoke emphatically, and elevated her 
beefy arms considerably. It was evident to the 
parson that Spools on this occasion had been 
indulging in something even stronger than 
“Rambonsett.” He also knew that they had no 
longer any claim upon her, so he determined to 
accede to the request of the parties and marry 
them, especially as he was personally in favor of 
having Spools removed from the house of which 
he was generally considered to be the master, on 
more accounts than one, and that one was, that 
she was continually committing some blunders 
or mischievous acts which entailed upon Mrs. 
Poole the necessity of punishing her; the exer- 
tion attending upon this last named act always 
requiring his amiable spouse to apply large 
quantities of “ Relief” as a sedative. So Spools 
was married to William Snead and became “ bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh.” 

But scarcely had the ceremony been performed 
when the voice of Mrs. Poole was heard in the 
hall inquiring for Spools, and her husband heard 
the answer ‘that she was down stairs gittin’ 
married.”” And her husband also heard the re- 
mark made to this absurd sentence : 

“ You had better get to bed, William—you are 
not in a condition to answer questions. You are 
intoxicated.” And then she strode to the foot 
of the stairs herself. 

Every voice was hushed in the kitchen. There 
was a kind of awful expectation, and the ser- 
vants wondered how “ Missus ” Poole would take 
Spools’s marriage, as she (Mrs. Poole) had no 
very extensive reputation for mildness. 

“Spools?” No answer. 

“Spoots ! again, this time louder and slight- 
ly impatient. 

Parson Poole went to the bottom of the stairs 
and said : 

“My dear—r.” } 





“T called Spools, Poole, you fool!” now broke 
forth Mrs. Poole, as seon as she saw her husband, 


| and down stairs, too; she knew there must be 


something wrong, and her anger got the better of 
her ideas of propriety in a stranger's house. 
“Where's Spools ?”” 


“ Down here, my dear!” 





stammered the poor 
hen-pecked parson, who was really more fearful 
of her exposing her bad temper to the servants 
than she was herself, and therefore tried to mol 


| lify her; but Mrs. Poole (with shame we write 


it) had been indulging quite freely in wine, which 
tended not a little to increase the ascerbity of her 
temper, 

“Tl see why she don’t answer me, the jade 
Spools! Spools!” And calling the rebellious 


bride she continued to come down stairs. 


ERAGE OF GUR TIWYGNees i 


Spools was sitting upon a three-legged stool 
near the stove, calm as a summer’s day, and 


evidently rejoicing in her position, that at last 


she could brave the mistress who had been so 
hard and overbearing for so many years. Mrs. | 
Poole advanced towards her, looking around at | 
the assembled servants wonderingly. 

“Spools, why didn’t you answer when I call- 
ed? Come up stairs immediately, and assist 
me with my cloak and shawls.” 

Spools sat contemplating the fire, without 
moving, and Mrs. Poole seeing her orders dis- 
regarded fell) back against the dresser quite 
breathless with rage. Had her late servant 
struck her a sharp blow, or playfully made her 
hair the means by which she was pulled about 
the room, or any other little act of like insub- 
ordination, Mrs. Poole felt quite sure she would 
not have been surprised, but that Spools should 
dare to sit calmly before her without answering 
when she was spoken to, quite stupefied her. 
When she looked up the first object which struck 
her, was the freckles of Mr. William Snead, 
then behind these that young man’s detested face. 

“What do you mean, Spools, by this con- 
duct?” The question was asked with a kind of 
fierce calmness. 

“Mrs. Poole,” answered the late servant, “ my 
name is unt any longer Spoo-cols (last word ter- 
ribly sarcastic), but Mrs. William Snead. I’m 
mary’d, ’um.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes, ’um.” 

It was well there was a bench directly in front 
of Mrs. Poole. She was taken with an awful 
nervous spell ; her ‘husband ran to her, but Mrs. 
Willium Snead turned to her faithful Billy with a 
supremely dignified air : 

“ Billy, she seems turrible shuk ;  ’s’pose yer 
hand her a leetle of the ‘ Relief’ ye carries in yer 
west-cut ¢” 

The newly-made husband, in yielding obe- 
dience to this last command, approached Mrs. 
Poole, who gave a shriek, a sob, and was in 
violent hysterics. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE REWARD OF VICE. THE BEGINNING AND 
THE END. 

Five years! Alas, what changes occur in 
five years! Whata subtle magician Time is! 
How he scatters the greatest plans that human 
wit can forge or bold ambition dare to put in 
practice! He hurries along, sweeping all in an 
unremitting, resistless stream before him, ‘ steal- 
ing fire from the minds, vigor from the limbs ” 
of some, pouring fortune’s favors with no nig- 
gard hands in the laps of others, lifting up, pull- 
ing down, assisting the idealist to dream, the 
materialist to destroy, such gossamer fabrics 
as folly rears. Bringing the cup brimful of 
sorrow to the lips of many, dashing aside the 
poisoned goblet re the few, ere they have 





drank in the delit sly draught: yes 
“aan The aw some sweels . 
Morning rises into Looa, 
May glides onward into June.” 


- 
And in these five years, Time has been no less 
busy at Graythorne, at Clovertown, everywhere, 
working his mighty miracles with the characters 
that have figured in this story, than upon the 
other portions of the earth. 

Walter Merrill is the same beloved proprietor, 
prosperous and happy. Should he not be so, 
finding all the joys which flow from a life of 
virtue? With a wife who loves him as dearly 
as Grace, and who strives as much as she does 
and with effect, too, to make him happy? And 
she in turn finding the joys of wedlock none the 
less sweet because the honeymoon has passed. 
Old Jod Sagers, honest old man! has been 
gathered to his fathers. Parson Poole has grown 
thinner and grayer, and his wife stouter and 
more vixenish. Billy Snead’s best friend and 
master, Mr. Carey, is also dead, and his estate 
has been sold, but Billy Snead and his hard- 
working wife neé Spools, are keeping a store in 
Clovertown. Billy had saved about four hun- 
dred dollars when his master died, and his capi 
tal had been increasing and his store enlarging 
ever since he had gone into business. 

It is to this store we must now turn our atten- 
tion, for, singularly enough it forms a very 
strange closing chapter to our history. It was 
a dreadful stormy day, that fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, A. D. — (well, never mind the year), when 
a man pushed through the storm and the streets 
of Clovertown towards the village store. He 
was illy clad for this rough weather, having on 
but a single coat, and that quite ragged, which 
was buttoned closely up to the neck, and the 
snow that was rapidly falling penetrated this 
garment and made him shiver with the cold. He 
clapped his hands together as he walked, but they 
refused to be warmed, and remained as blue and 
cold asever. After reaching the store he stopped 
before the door, and looked up at the rough sign | 
which no doubt had been painted by an illiterate 
novice in the village. It read: 

SNEAD 
GROS#Rys & LIlexoR 

—and then he entered. 

The store seemed to be well stocked for one of 
that pretension, and the stranger stood amongst 





barreis and greasy kegs, and over against his 
head amongst the black rafiers hung rows of | 
brushes and twine, with here and there cotton 
batting, flaming placards and showhbills adver- 
tiring patent medi 





ines, stuff for horses and 
celebrated wagon and carriage grease ; araonyst 
the former a flaming red pasteboard announced 
“ Rampoysett’s Revier,”’ which set forth that 
it was the greatest medicine in the world for all 
nervous disorders, fevers, colic, coughs, tooth- 
ache, neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, wt ooping 
cough, sore eyes, catarrh, asthma, deafness, 
scrofula, dropsy, sea sickness and FEVER aND 
ace, and ended by announcing W. Sxeap 
Sore AcGest, Clovertown. 

Behind the counter of the store soon appeared 


a woman who might once have been of re 








| shirt on, for a rough woolen waistcoat is button- | 


y 


hair, and arms of asize and weight fearful to so low as this. No, no! we will speculate no more, 


contemplate. Before she saw fit to address the if we strike upon such conclusions 


shabby-looking stranger, she was pleased to place The men opposite to the stove were play 


her elbows with a heavy sound down on the zine | ing dominoes, and their quick, loud talk was 


covered counter, and rest her enormous head | beard as they shuitled the ivories “deuce, tray,” 


“patrern” upon the hands thus supported, and | there I've won—Spools, my gal, let's have 
to gaze at the new-comer with @ curiosity not | another glass all round—Hla, hat’ Then, whea 
unmingled with contempt, for she saw that he | more liquor was brought, one of the men, half 
was decidedly seedy. We said “head pattern,” | intoxicated, tried to put his arm around the 
and we repeat the expression, believing our read- | syren’s waist—an insane attempt for a sober 
ers will sustain ts in its application, when we man—when he received a sound box upon the 
explain to them that we would only be willing to | ear which sent him reeling from his seat to the 


| 
| 
} 


testify under oath to the shape of an enlarged — floor, and the “ haw—haws,” sounded louder 
human head which this creature bore upon her , and louder. The tellow staggered to his teet and 
shoulders, for as to features they were not de- joined in the laugh. 
fined. They might, we suggest modestly, once “ Well, if you're not the strongest hitter for a 
have existed, but now there was nothing dis- woman I ever saw,” he said, foolishly. “ Nine— 
tinguishable but the huge mass of fat (generally — tray—deuce—there T have it.” 
quite red), with something moving on each side The man sat by the tire still gazing in apon the 
of the proportion which may have been eyes. coals. What did he see there? What images 
(Recollect we are intentionally indetinite in this of his past life must have flickered up in the 
case, not considering ourselves under oath.) And | short blue flames and died out in the sullen red of 
a strong odor of something, which might have , the crumbling coals, crumbling into ashes! Like 
been whiskey or rum or “ Rambonsett,”’ or pos- | all his hopes and joys, ambitions, despairs, pro- 
sibly all together proceeded from between where | jects and passions, dying, dead, lying with the 
the hands touched the mouth in their kind and , dull gray ashes. What faces did he see there ? 
liberal support of the “ pattern.” 
“Well,” granted the woman. 


faces of his childhood, perhaps, when he could 
even look upon innocence without a pang, or a 
“T want some mongahely,” said the man, in thought but what was as good and holy as that 
a thick, hoarse voice. he gazed upon, faces of his manhood’s years, 
“Do yer want ter drink ut here?” asked the | witching, bewildering, beautiful faces, alluring, 
woman, more graciously, that is to say, if the | tempting, destroying. Faces winning, tender, 
various inflections of her voice could be detected | gentle, but soon becoming tinged with pain and 
whilst running through the fatty ridges from her anguish as his thoughts contemplated them ; 
mouth to the open air. However, we will risk | faces dark with passion, stamped with crime ; 
“ more graciously.” faces devilish, scornful, mocking, thoroughly 
“ Of course, Ido,” said the man, in a little | bad, whose owners beckoned him to them in fan- 
rougher and more commanding voice, which, tastic mockery, a8 the blue flames shot up and 
notwithstanding his shabby clothes, produced , down, and the coal cracked and the tire below 
rather more respect in the voice (guessingly, of | melted into one red, conglomerate mass. He 
course we speak,) of the woman as she bade him: | could look into the fire no longer—he ordered 
“Come back then, to ther back room!” And | another glass of liquor. 
she waddled along behind the counter to the far Bat then he had to listen to the wailing, 
end, and opened a door, introducing the stran- | sweeping wind—he could not turn away from 
ger into a litle room, which was tilled so com- | that. The wind dashed the snow furiously 
pletely with heavy smoke from pipes, that noth- | against the side window of the little room ; the 
ing could be seen except huge casks of liquor | ledges were covered, and every portion of the 
ranged along the sides of the wall, a little stove | sash which would hold a particle—that particle 
with a cast iron cylinder, which was red hot up | was there. In the wailing wind as it rose high 
to the sheet iron that composed the upper pait, | and swept towards the building, which seemed to 
and to which the stranger walked quickly and | gather force each instant that it continued, the 
rubbed his cold hands, before he discovered that | man heard cries and groans—why did it ery and 
there were several persons in the room besides | groan to him? In the piteous, plaintive moan- 
himself drinking and smoking, He took the | ing, he feltas if the atmosphere was heavy with 
glass full of liquor whieh the woman handed him, | the breath of sighs—why did it sigh to him? 
and quickly drank it off, and then he said : And then it came shrieking, tearing, whirling, 
“ Give me another !” rushing, and he gazed fearfully at the frame sides 
The woman stared at him, always providing, of | of the building, seeming to dread that each mo- 
course, if the mass could resolve itself into any | ment the frail structure would burst in, and the 
expression 80 expressive as a stare. dreadful wind would prove to be fiends or 
“We gits ther cash here fur ev'ry glass—pay | demons, ghoulish monsters who would come 
up, and I'll draw yer sum.” rushing with the wind, shrieking a dreadfal 
“Curse you, woman!” cried the man, jump- | chorus, and sweep him off in the tempest. He 
ingup. “I can pay yet for all I drink.” And | shuddered each moment that he dared to think 
he threw into her hand a quarter. She did not | and to drown thought he drank again. 


- ha in the least diceancerted by either the 
speec tor the action. A woman of her propor- | smoke and noise had now departed, and Snead 
tions disconcerted! Pshaw! But she took the 


‘ : ’ had also left the apartment ; the close atmosphere 
pene and with a very cool, business-like air, | of the room was gradually clearing, and the store- 
asked : ’ 


keeper and his wife laughed as they spoke of the 
beggarly wretch inside who was drinking, drink- 
ing; who never objected to the common fiery 
liquid which was brought him, buswho drank it 
with avidity and soon called tor more, yet never 
seeming to become drunk. What kept that poor 
bloated wretch there? Why did he not 








The men who were playing dominoes in the 


“Have ut all in ‘mongahely ?”” 

“Yes, all!” replied the man, sitting down 
again and looking moodily into the fire; and 
soon the next dram was placed before him, and 
he had an opportunity to look around him at his 
songs whom he could see now plainly as his leave 
eyes became accustomed to the smoke. « nat 

Misia cite: cea ad that room, that house, and even brave the fury 
hands, and face both dotted Gok conan, eee Swans! Siete? 
cine Gacenskeeeite tae ail ci eh “ante He had not sat thus alone leng, before another 
prepa pte rs racgi man entered the front shop, who looked alimost 
pea cage te pti aia <li id csi as miserable an object as the one who had pre- 
Glass: wilt has Aids coke tae seg ceded him. He was a short man, whose dress 

ig 5 > imately ac- | consisted of an old blanket coat whic . 
— with as Spools; and she still retained large for his thin form, and he w< aie | 
that name with ’ : Aisin Riese 
friends. They Baer Been veieetaieg See Nene iE Be Sears: Cone dew 
ake an peg pa re pace Paga bas pose when he removed the old hat to shake the snow 
seillié diliated teiien: is ties, Selatan 0 off of it, he displayed a countenance sinister and 
oe eek asd elton ae ta ‘ eee repelling. His face was thin and very, very pale, 
piece Re ies: ana ial pate Rig while the bristling, black, stubbled hair 
This room was fitted up with benches, a few pest : oe ee ee cee ns neal to 
Slee sine tek Ulin, aad he peels constitute whiskers, only sufficient to make | lack- 
twain found that the said littke room brow th ee a ve face for a “ first murdorer ” 

J ? Prought | upon the stage, his eyes, large, black and flash 
them in the course of a year no inconsiderable ing out beneath his ‘great évehroes ina? 
portion of their protits. So the company visit- | cadaverous face look still more hy oe 
ing it were accordingly encouraged in any little the deep blue lines below the es Mae 
social games of cards there, as the joint pro- arte 
prietors found that when the cards were on the 
tables the calls for tobacco and liquor were more I ‘like his predecessor was shown ir ap ens 
‘ 

frequent. | room. And after the ram had ee re 
} him the two men were alone. 


; but 


was 





re traced as 


distinetly as though marked with India ink. 
He, too, when he entered, asked for lig 


| 
| 


When the man who had last entered had gaz- mi served ‘to 
ed around, and discovered all we have mention- 
ed, he returned to his liquor, and we will return 
tohim. Now that his thin, patched coat was 
unbuttoned we discover he has no neckcloth upon 
his throat, and we are in doubt if he has even a 


The small man warmed himself; sipped his 
| liquor, but did not pour it down his throat like 
his companion, and finally ventured 
lus neighbor who 


tween hia hands. 


a word to 

was sitting with his head he 
. “ Bad weather, neighbor!’ 

ed up tightly over the chest. His face tells a | 

fearful tale of debauchery and dissipation. We | 

are sure he must have been very handsome once, | 


“ Yes,”’ was the only answer from the other, 
without raising his head. 

“Where can a man get lodging about he re, 
do you know ?” 

“ No ” 

The latter did not seem 


for his features are, or we are sare have been 
well-formed, but the oval-shaped face, the small, 
handsome mouth, the large, full blue eve, the 
silken, flaxen hair, the fresh-colored, « lear ekin, 
are all changed—QO, so painfully, sadly changed ! 


. disposed to be put off 
ith these blaff answers, or else he had a pur 
pose in view by inquiring 











| and red as if about to burst, the mouth is  dis- 





The face is bloated, the skin drawn tightly “Many fine mansions | , 
: ettatmeten ons in this 


country?” 
“ Don't know 


over the swollen features, and looking shining part of the 


figured with the thick, sensual lips, now cracked “I've heard that above this. ale “7s 
. mnt our or ht 

and bleeding from the cold; the large, blue eyes, | miles, there’s a niece farm and 1 é iy 
lnsOn—* s 
80 bloodshet and tiery, that their original co thorne,’ they call it—" — 














is almost lost; the bair thin and rusty-looking If a pistol had been fired close under th 
and unkempt, a8 it stragy!les from beneath his moody stranger's ear, he would not bcs * 
napless and almost crownless het, and his laryve perhaps as much ashe did when tha ai 
red, bony hands close over the glass of fiery — mentioned. He darted up quickly and ee es 
1 quor which he holds in them. forward as thouch he would dae? the spe “oe 

What a history must that man’s career lbe— the earth, but the man standing there re ore 
what a history! Verhaps he may have been taking bie tod ly, did not seem the lens “ 
radely used by the world, or perhaps, as is most erent, and the larze man dropped i t0 ee 
lik he first commenced the warfare that has again as qaickiy as he had risen. the heres pa 
broug him to this lowest point of haman degra being before it had been Matteres 5g 
dation; or perhaps a series of misfortunes may “ Why, neighter, what's the matter, eh? You 
have tirst led him to adopt the talse forgettu soem startied You know the place | spoke uf 
ness w ' brings, or « he may » ve the y 
thoug'it that + being could ever have loved a uN I 


; sont, rephed he. rough!» almost 
woman pure and good, and afterward have sunk — ¢¢ = 
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“ Well, well! no matter anyhow. Come, let 
Have a glass with me.” And 
aloud, “Here, mistress—mistress, 
bring two glasses of old mongahely.” 

Spools soon brought the liquor, but intimated 
broadly and not without a certain dignity, that 
her name was Mrs. Snead, and that she “ warnt 
any mistress of his’n.”” 

The liquor was drank, and the small man 
took up a greasy pack of cards which laid upon 
the table, and said : 

“Come, let's have a game—it’s more sociable 
a good deal.” And drawing up the table to the 
stove they commenced to play “ poker,” betting 
three cents and sixpences, and drinks, and as 
they got excited they drank more frequently. 

“ Here’s three cents better.” 

“See you and go two better,”— Cal! you 
now,” were the exclamations, as the games pro- 
gressed. 

The small man seemed to win continually. 
Win! what a word, two or three cents at a time ; 
but these petty gamblers were as eager in the 
game as if thousands were at stake. There were 
fifteen cents upon the table; the tall man held 
three knaves, his face was flushed (if that were 
possible), and he glanced upon the bits of copper 
and small silver a8 perhaps he may once have 
done upon piles of glittering golden coin. The 
smaller man was cool and sober, the other was 
becoming hot, passionate and rapidly drunk. 

“Twill go twenty cents over that ;” said the 
small man. ‘ You said you knew ‘ Graythorne,’ 
did ye ¢” 

“No—no! I say again. I will equal you now, 
it’s every cent 1 have in the world—fourteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, twenty, there now, I will 
cali you.” 

“ Three tens,” spoke the small man. 

“T have won,” exclaimed the larger, throwing 
down his cards excitedly and triumphantly upon 
the table, and disclosing the three knaves. 

“Not exactly,” replied the other, coolly, 
showing his hand! “ You did not hear me out. 
Three tens and a pair of aces.” 

“ You cheat!’ exclaimed the other, furiously, 
darting his arms across the table, and aiming a 
blow at his opponent. But the other was too 
quick for him. He eiuded the blow, and sprang 
as active as a tiger at the other’s throat and bore 
him to the ground ; and when he clasped his mur- 
derous grip around the man’s neck, he spoke a 
name which took what little strength the other 
had left. 

“Ha! Jesper Maybrooke,” he rather hissed 
than spoke, “ have we met at last?” 

“ Reuben—Reu—ben—Sternmoor !” the other 
only gasped as he struggled in his hands. 

“Yes, Sternmoor! I have hunted almost the 
world over for you, villain! and now you shall 
look your last upon this earth. Ah, straggle— 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


us be sociable. 
he called 


struggle—this moment repays me for all my 
wrongs. Our meeting is not quite as brilliant as 
in the old gambling house at Beale Robbins’s 
eh?” 

And thus he taunted the miserable Maybrooke 
who was struggling now for his life; but the 
hands of Sternmvor, nerved with his purpose of 
revenge, were too strong for him. He was yield- 
ing slowly, slowly, his face was getting purple, 
the eyes were starting out of his head, but the 
noise occasioned by the scufiling was attracting 
some persons to the door, and as soon as the 
relentless Sternmoor heard them coming, he 
drew a knife from his coat and thrust it once, 
twice, into his victim. The blood gushed forth 
in a-etream, and the moment the door from the 
store opened, the murderer dashed through the 
door which opened upon the side street. May- 
brooke gave a groan, an awful dying groan, and 
he was dead before those persons could reach him. 

Dead, m what should have been the full bloom 
of manhood! Dead, with all his sins and crimes 
upon his head! Dead, without an appealing 
prayer to Gud! Dead, by violence, the chords 
of life radely snapped without one sigh for his 
awfal fute, without a tear to be shed over his 
unknown grave. Dead! dead! A life com- 
mencing in sin and ending in shame. He had 
run the gamut of crimes, and we tind him at last 
the victim of his own misdeeds; pursued to 
death by the man whom his sins had caused to 
hate him. Dead upon the floor, heaped in a 
bloody mass between the casks of rum, with the 
cards black with much use strewed around in the 
pools of his life’s blood, and the broken glasses 
they had been drinking from adjacent to the 
stove. Dead! dead! dead. Dead within reach 
of the home of his childhood, his beloved Gray- 
thorne, which might have been his own, had 
not his depraved heart counselled crime to bring 
it to him more quickly. Alas! Jesper May- 
brooke. Dead! dead. 

“Ail at rest now—all dust'—wave flows on wave, 

But tue sea deies not! What to us the grave? 
Jt brings no real homily; we sigh, 

Pause for awuile, and murmur * all must die!’ 
Then rush to pleasure, action, sin, once more, 
Sweil the loud tide, aud fret unto the shore!” 

Reuben Sternmoor, the murderer, was never 
heard of from that fatal afternoon. We would 
wish to have traced his career to its close, but we 
ean only guess the dreadful end of such a wicked 
life, and willin conclusion only hope that our 
readers who have followed us from the beginning 
of this story, will dedace the moral from these 

pages even as the immortal poet has sung: 
“ Serpents, though they feed 

On sweetest flowers, yet do poi-ons breed.” 
or, 

“To what gulfs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads.” 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story. may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the ofice of publication.] 
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THE DUKE OF LEINSTER, 
—aArD— 


SIR PATRICK MALONY. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Waen his grace the Duke of Leinster was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it is said there were 
rare jovial doings at the castle — the vice-regal 
residence—and not there alone, but in other, less 
aristocratic parts of the city of Dublin. A jovial, 
hearty, careless set of Irishmen, and a sprinkling 
of Englishmen, scarcely less free and light- 
hearted, were to be found among the constant 
visitors of his grace, at the Irish court. And 
though it cannot, perhaps, be justly said that the 
Duke of Leinster, or any of his subordinates, ac- 
tually neglected their duties, still, when the 
hours appropriated to business were over, the 
castle rang, night after night, with merry peals 
of laughter, and sounds of music, and the 
measured tread of light footsteps in the dance. 


Not seldom, also, would the duke, with some 
of his most intimate and light-hearted friends, 
take it into their heads, when a little excited with 
wine, to roam about the city dneognito, entering 
any place of entertainment they thought fit, and 
mingling with the audience or the inmates on 
terms of perfect equality. 

Very often it chanced that the duke or some 
of his companions were known, in which case, to 
save his credit the next day, the jovial, good- 
tempered viceroy was only too happy to pay lib- 
erally for silence as to certain matters which 
would not sound well if they became noised 
abroad to the world. 

On one occasion, the lord lieutenant, with 
some half dozen choice spirits, found themselves, 
after a long tramp through the by streets of the 
city, in the precincts of the wharves and quays, 
very tired and very thirsty, and careless where 
they gratified their thirst. 

“Js there no decent man’s house about here 
where we could get a glass of ale, or may be a 
tambler of hot whiskey punch, which is the 
worthier tipple of the two?” inquired his 
grace. 

“And sure, my lord duke, why shouldn’t 
there be?” replied Tom Spence, the eldest son 
of Herbert Spence of Ballyknocklinden, a young 
aid-de-camp, who gloried in the brogue, had 
abundance of money, snd was quite careless how 
he spent it, so that he got rid of it some way or 
other. “ And shure, why shouldn’t there be, my 
lord duke? There® honest Pat Malony, as day- 
cint a b’y as iver floorished a shillaleh at Donny- 
brook, or took part in a faction fight —a fellow 
that would “give his life for a frind, and for 
love knock him down,” as the ould song says. 
Come, my lord —come, Beresford, and Dillon, 
and the rest of yez. Come, an’ I’ll inthroduce 
yez to Pat Malony —a fellow afther yer grace’s 
own heart. If he only wore broadcloth and had 
a handle to his name, instead of bein’ poor Pat in 
hodden gray—not that Pat Malony hasn’t got a 
penny stowed away fora rainy day! By Jove! 
I’ve borrowed money of him myself before now, 
when I’ve feared the constable, and at rayson- 
able intherest too. Pat’s not the b’y to take ad- 
vantage of a counthryman in distress, because he 
happens to write himself a gintleman.” 

So Tom Spence piloted the way through a 
labyrinth of lanes and streets, dimly lighted, and 
crowded with drunken men, slatternly women, 
and squalling children, until he brought up at a 
low-roofed tavern, with the customary sign 
hanging over the door : 

“Good entertainment for man and beast — 
gentlemen from the country taken in and done 
for — XXX ale —to be drunk on the premises.” 

“As dayciat a place, my lord duke, as a gin- 
tleman need look for of a rainy night —forbye 
the good company to be found, for doesn’t the 
sign say ‘to be drunk on the primises ?’”” 

The vice-regal party entered the tavern, where 
Pat Malony and his wife were dealing out ale 
and potheen, as fast as their hands could draw it, 
to a crowd of ragged, yet happy-looking beings, 
over the long, low counter. 

Pat recognized Tom Spence as he came in, 
and with a nod, half of familiarity, half of res- 
pect, saluted him as follows : 

“Arrah, good luck to ye, Misther Spince. 
Shure, it’s yer father’s son ye are, sur. And 
faith, a finer gintleman than Herbert Spince av 
Ballyknocklinden doesn’t brathe on the sod ay 
ould Ireland. Ye’ll be fur goin’ into the parlor, 
Misther Spince; shure, the taproom’s not the 
place for the likes of yez.”” 

“QO, the taproom ‘Il do, Pat. If there’s com- 
pany there, the more the merrier,” cried Tom. 

“ There’s company there, but not for the likes 
of yer father’s son, Misther Spince. And there’s 
company in the parlor — not jist gintlefolks like 
ye and yer friends, but good daycint people, that 
the lord lord liftinant—God bless him—mightn’t 
be ashamed to own.” 

So Pat insisted upon showing his guests into 
the parlor, as he termed it — a room with a bare 
floor, with a long table running down the centre, 
and forms placed on either side. Some half doz- 
en respectable tradesmen occupied the room, all 
of whom were engaged in smoking long pipes, 
while each had his tankard of ale, or his jorum of 
steaming whiskey-punch, before him on the table 
The ceiling was low, and the smoke rendered 
everything indistinct at first, when the party en- 
tered the room ; but the new comers were greeted 
with a smile of welcome, for Tom Spence, at 
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lord lieutenant and his party called for pipes and 
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tobacco, and a bowl of whiskey, to treat the 
| party, a proposal which was received with very 
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All sang at once, each his own favorite melody, 


va 


to his own favorite tune, or to no tune at all, 
which made, on the whole, a very pretty, though 
somewhat noisy medley. The duke, who was, 
by this time, more than “ half seas over,” ordered 


had never spent a pleasanter evening in his life ; 
that Mr. Malony was the prince of good fellows, 
and the best brewer of whiskey-panch in the three 
kingdoms. 

Gradually all restraint was at anend. The 
only sober person in the room was Pat Malony, 
the shrewd landlord; and it soon became appa- 


Duke of Leinster —the first man of rank in Ire- 
land — the lord lieutenant — the favorite of the 
Irish people — was his guest. Indeed, his grace 
himself made no secret of his rank and position, 
and cordially invited Mr. and Mrs. Malony, and 
all the company, to appoint a day when they 
would dine at the castle, and to drop in and take 
a glass of punch with him, any time when they 
happened to be passing that way. 

“O, yer honor, my lord duke,” said Pat, dep- 
recatingly ; ‘sich an honor isn’t for the likes of 
me and Bridget Malony. It’s only for rale 
gintlefolk to hobnob at the castle with yer honor’s 
grace.” 

“And why shouldn’t ye be a gentleman, Pat 
Malony,” said the duke, “as well as anybody in 
the land? Sure, aman that can sing a song as 
you can, and knows how to brew such capital 
punch, is a gentleman at heart, if fortune has 
denied him the outward accessories. But, hark 
ye, Pat! did ye never hear that the viceroy of Ive- 
land can make a gentleman of whom he pleases ! 
Tcan give a man the honor of knighthood, Pat, 
dear, and the king do no more. Faith, and 
I'll make a gentleman of you in the twinkling of 
an eye. Draw my sword, Pat.” 

“ Shure, yer honor’s grace, and all yer honor’s 
grace’s gintlemen, has left yer swords at the cas- 
tle, and come abroad in plain clothes.” 

“Ah, is it so?” said the duke, fumbling at 
his ownside, and then glancing round at his com- 
panions. “ Would ye like to be made a knight, 
now, Pat ?” 

“Shure, if yer honor’s lordship plazes, it ’ud 
be the makin’s av me, yer grace.” 

“ Then, can ye borrow a sword, Pat?” 

“ Iv the ould cavalry sword ’ud do, as belonged 
to my father when he was in the cavalry,’’ said 
Pat, “shure, I’ve got that same over the chimbly 
piece in the bar parlor.” 

“The very thing, Pat—fetch it instanter.” 

Pat left the room, and soon returned, bearing 
over his shoulder an immense rusty broadsword, 
which he presented with a low bow to the duke. 
The majority of the guests were by this time 
asleep on the table, under it, or on the forms. 
The duke attempted to rise and push the table 
back, but found himself unequal to the effort. 

“Never mind, Pat!” he said, “I'll do the 
job sitting; but push the table back to make 
room.” 

Pat did as he was desired, and the duke, rais- 
ing the sword, drepped_it somewhat heavily on 
Pat’s shoulder. Pat winced; but honors are not 
to be won without a little pain and trouble, so he 
bore it manfully. Fortunately, the edge was 
thoroughly blunted, or Mr. Malony might have 
had reason to remember that blow to his dying 
day. 

“T can’tbe bothered with the formul,” said 
the duke, who had forgotten the appropriate 
words ; “ never mind—kneel, Pat Malony. Are 
ye kneeling ?” 

“ Faix, Iam, yer grace.” 

“Then rise, Sir Patrick Malony! and now, 
sure, you’re as good a gentleman as the lord 
mayor of Dublin, and you and Mrs. Malony can 
come to the castle and dine with me any day ye 
please.” 

Having said these words, his grace, in the very 
act of shaking hands with the newly created 
knight, and congratulating him on his accession 
to the dignity and honor of buckling a pair of 
spurs to his heels, fell fast asleep, with his head 
on the table. 

Pat Malony had sense enough to know that it 
would never do to let the lord lieutenant sleep in 
his house all night, so he found a hackman, and, 
binding him to secrecy, paid him to carry home 
the viceregal though drunken party, which 
reached the castle at two o’clock in the morning. 
The duke was put to bed by his valet, and awoke 
at a somewhat late hour next morning, quite re- 
freshed, and well in health, but utterly forgetful 
of the circumstances attending the last night’s 
frolic. All he remembered was, that towards 
midnight he was drinking punch and listening to 
a song at a tavern kept by one Pat Malony. 
Still he had a faint idea that he had done 
something very ridiculous, and made a fool of 
himself; but what it could not 
recollect. 

His grace was sitting over his chocolate, with 


was, he 


this ‘thought still rusning in his head, when 
a footman announced the Honorable Captain 
Spence. 
Tom’s face was flushed, and his manner 
betraycd some excitement. 
“Good morning, Tom,” 
“Vm afraid we carried our frolic rather too 


said his grace. 
far, last might. 
me. Did I do anythiag very absurd, Tom, last 
night ©” 

“Faith, my lord dike,” replied the aid-de- 
camp, “‘ it’s just that sime I've come to see your 
grace so early about. I'm afraid you did a very 
foolish thing last night my lord, and we shall be 
the laughing-stock of the whole city, to say 
nothing ot what they’Ilthink in London, if some- 
thing isn’t done speedly. Ah, my lord, why 
didn’t your lordship cossult with me” 
“ Good gracious, Ton, what is it?” 

“ Why, it seems thatwhile we were all drunk 


together, my lord duke you were foolish enough 





coors to casual customers of the lower order, | 


to knight that old vagabond, Pat Malony; and 


| the old rascal was shap enough to call in his 


barkeeper, and a neigabor who chanced to be 
sober at that time of right, to witness the cere- 
mony :—and what do you think, my lord’? He's 
had the impudence to m to A painter a soon as 
if Was init 
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in bowl after bow! of punch, and insisted that he | 


rent to the highly gratitied host, that the great | 
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tenant. Good entertainment for man and beast.” 
He's keeping 


casion 


open house in honor of the oc- 
The street's crowded with vagabonds, 
and it ‘Il be all over Dublin before night, and in 
the hewspapers to-morrow, unless we can devise 
Terry Dillon, of the 
40th, chanced to pass the spot this morning ; he 
told me of it, and he says he never saw such a 
hubbub life the 
—is standing at the door of the tavern with 
his wife, both dressed in their Sunday tog 
gery, receiving the congratulations of their 
neighbors.” 


some means to hush it up 


in his Pat — curse fellow! 


“Good heavens, Tom!” said his grace, “ it 
must be hushed up at any cost. How came you 
to carry me to such a place? However, you 
know the rascal, and can manage him. 
Lim at once, and offer him any terms, if he will 
only consent to paint out the sign, and say it's 
only a joke of his own making.” 


Ge to 


Away started the aid-de-camp, and when he 
reached the street he found it thronged with 
people, filling the air with shouts of : 

“Long live Sir Patrick Malony! 
to Sir Patrick Malony !”’ 


Good lack 


It was with difficulty he forced his way through 
the crowd to the landlord and his wite, who stood 
at the door, bowing and curtseying, like a Chi 
nese mandarin and his wife — Pat in his best 
clothes, and his wife covered with gay ribbons 
from head to foot. 

Tom was known to many of the crowd, and as 
he passed they shouted : 

“Long life to yez, Captain Spence, darlint. 
Sir Patrick, faix, here’s the captain come from 
the castle to congratulate yez, and my Lady 
Bridget Malony.” 

“What the deuce is the meaning of this, Pat?” 
said the aid-de-camp, as he now entered the 
tavern. 

“Och, Misther Spence, ’tis but the neighbor 
b’ys congratulatin’ ay me on me new title. See 
over the door, Misther Spence —don’t it look 
grand-like 7” 

“ You fool !” said Tom, “ what do you think 
his grace ‘il say to this? You'll get yourself 
into trouble. You were drunk last night, and 
have been dreaming.” 

“Not so fast, Misther Spence; I was rale 
down-right knighted, and I’ve got witnesses to 
prove it—more by token, his honor’s grace 
axed me and Lady Malony up to the castle to 
dinner.” 

“Out with your Lady Malony!” cried Tom, 
angry, yet half amused at the Irishman’s impu- 
dence. “ Look ye here, Pat; come inside. This 
mustn't be. If you weren't drunk, or dreaming, 
the lord-lieutenant was only joking, so take down 
that sign, like a good fellow, and go about your 
business as usual.” 

“Faix, I’m a rale knight, Misther Tom,” said 
Pat, “ and Ill stick to the title.” 

“But if his grace has a mind to pay you to 
forget all about the folly 7” 

“Ah, that’s another matter; but ye see, Mas- 
ther Tom, a knight’s a honorable tide. It ud 
draw lashins av custom to the tavern, and it 
must be well paid for, if I’m to surrendher it 
afther all the throuble I’ve had to gain it; 
besides, the grand honor.” 

“ Fiddlestick for the honor ! 
you fifty pounds ”” 

“Fifty pounds! And is it jokin’ ye are, Mis- 
ther Tom, to be offerin’ a knight an’ his lady a 
paltry tifty pounds ?” 

“Say a hundred then, only haste and take 
down that sign.” 


Suppose I offer 


“A hundred! well that’s betther; but ye must 
considher Lady Malony. The wimmin’s the 
divil and all tor titles.” 

“Well, go and ask Mrs. Malony, and I'll pay 
the cash down.” 

“Lady Malony, Masther Tom, “Zady Malony,” 
muttered Pat, as he walked away to consult his 
Presently he returned. 

“Lady Malony,” said he, “ wont surrendther 
for sich a thrifle.” 

“Well, say a hundred and fifty 7” 

Pat shook bis head. 

“Two hundred, and I wont pay a penny 
more. I'll and you to take the 


consequences.’ 


wife. 


0, leave 


, 

Pat considered. 

“Two hundred pounds,” he thought, “is a 
good deal of money.” 

At last he said: 

“Well, Misther Spence, since you so much 
desire, I'll go agin an’ consult Lady Malony.” 

Probably Lady Malony thought her ludyship 
was worth surrendering for two hundred pounds, 
for Pat returned with the assurance, that if the 
two hundred pounds were paid to her ladyship, 
“in goold,” she'd drop the title, and return to 
plain Mrs. Malony. 

Captain Spence paid the money down, and the 
sign was forthwith removed, Pat assuring his 





friends that it was all a mi ke, and “shure, he 
wasn't a knight at all, at all; and Captain 
Spence returned to the castle. 

The Duke of Leinster took care never to get 
himse:f iuto such a serape again; but, neverthe- 


less, the atfuir vot abroad, and was a matter of 


joke against his grace till the day of his death. 


As to Pat Malony, he got his two hundred 
pounds, and kepi his title, for people gave it him 
for fun, and the story so greatly increased the 
custom of lis house, that in a few years he re 
tired, with a comfortable fortune, while he and 
his wife were soll known in their retirement 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 


The great schemes which have been recently 
commenced for the imprevement of London put 
many of the works of the “ palmy dave of Cireece 
and Kome’’ quite in the shade. The eubrerranean 
rulway which ts being belt ander Londen, to 
connect the city with a series of railways worth of 
the Thames, is a pigantic undertaking, and will 
probably be completed in a comple of yeers. The 
new Westmmster bridge, which bas been five 
vears in butlding, and will be completed m two 
more, will cost five milllion dollars. Tt is emghry 
five feet wide, and its longest arch is one hundred 
and twenty feet span. The ornamentation 
Gothic, and elaborate and beautiful. Another 
great improvement in London, proposed by the 
board of works, and likely to be adopted, is. the 
widening of the streets and the opening of mew 
avenues, on a scale which will change the whole 
city, letting daylight mto its labyrinths of close 
and crooked streets, aud transforming the aspect 
of the city completely, Theos series of improve 
ments is estimated to cost @ hundred millon 
dollars, The greatest: public work now in 
progress in London is the constreetion of the 
Intense system of sewerage, for the more thor 
ough drainage of the metropolis. The sc weraye 
how empties: into the ‘Thames, and as that is 
merely an arm of the sea, with no strong outward 
current, the filth flows back and forth with the 
tides, until the water has become so corrupt as to 
poison the air with its malaria. The nuisance 
was endured until the stench entered the windows 
of the Parliament House, and became intolerable, 
and now an extensive system of drainage ts being: 
buile entirely independ. nt of the river. Immense 
sewers, cach of the capacity of an ordinary river, 
are being made on each side of the Thames, and 
the whole length of the city. These are lower 
than the bed of the Thames, and will be carried 
down near its mouth, where their contents will be 
pumped up by sieam, and emptied into the sea. 
—London Limes. 
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Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
Singular Case. 

Thirteen years ago a Mr. Whitehead, now of Clinton, 
C.W., but then living in Scotland, had the misfortune 
to run a veedie into his beel, which broke, leaving the 
polnt-half so firaily fixed therein as to baffle the efforts of 
& physician to withdraw it. He continued lame for rome 
time, but eventually all pain eR him, and he felt no tn- 
convenieuce from the intruder until last month, when he 
experienced a sharp pain in his side under the arm pit, 
which so annoyed him, that he had the spot examined by 
Mrs. W., who, after a little effort, succeeded in dislodging 
with her unaided fingers the identical plece of needle 
which had so baffled the doctor, armed and aided as he 
was with his probes and lances, so many years before 





Not Inquisitive. 

The Paris (Ky ) Citizen has found a woman who is not 
inquisitive. She has not een the market-house for thirty - 
five years, although she lives within two squares of it; 
and she has vever seep the railroad, and has no curiosity 
to see it. She says she did yet a glimpse of the cars ¢ 
from the street in front of ber house as they passed over 
the bridge, but she © paid no attention to them.” She 
has not been to church for forty years, and the reason she 
gives is, that people now-a-days go to church to look at 
each other's fine clothes and show their own, whereas 
when she was young they went there to pray and hear 
preaching. 








A queer Nobleman. 

There lately died at Milan a nobleman named Calde- 
vara, who left his whole fortune, amounting to six mil- 
hons of francs, as a legacy to the principal hospital at 
Milan. His favorite maxim was evidently a reversal of 
the old adage, ‘A fat kitcben makes a lean will,” for 
his sole food had for many years consisted of half-starved 
rabbits. About a handred of these animals were discov- 
ered running wild about the house in which he died 


An odd Lawsuit. 

A novel suit has been brought in Cazenovia, Michigan, 
agiinst a resident for obstructing the plaintiffs view of 
Cazenovia Lake, by plauting willow trees on the shore of 
the lake. The defendant's residence is on the lake shore, 
and be bas built out into the natural waters by filling in 
with earth and planting rees, which the plaintiff! con- 
tends he has no right todo. Much juterest is felt in the 
result. 


Remarkable Family. 

According to the ceusus returns, says the New Bedford 
Mercury, there is now residing in the north part of the 
city a family co tiog of fourteen persons. The tather 
of the family is 45 years of age, the mother 41, and gheir 





twelve children, ali of tue same parentege, are from 1 to 
21 years of age, all of them remarkable for their quirk 
inteiligence. There has been uo death por sickuese io 
the family. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the tithe of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subseriber on the firet of 
Jauuary, ly. It ie intended, a+ its name budicates, for 
the Hlome Cinete, and its individuality consiste in ite 


forming just such a journal a4 any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be jutroduced, nor adver- 
tiements admitted, 0 that the object of the grestest 
variety and cou seisattained It is printedin that 
favorite and cony shape. the Fouo Foam, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of onginal and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
ewinent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
geme, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do 
miestic news, gossip of the day. sparkiing gems from new 
books, and witand humor, forming @ mort captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of its issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere. north. south, east and weet It te entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself es Wetcomae Guret to cal 
and ail, rather than to indalge tn jarring diecu 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair; wh 
adiress Chetmaeives to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. lo ali respecte it is 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
WRITTEN IN JENNIE’S ALBUM. 


BY WILLIE &. PABOR. 


Some verees for Jennie'—well, what shell they be? 
Of youth and of beauty, af friendship and duty, 
Of «weet sunny bowers, or the bright summer hours, 
With perfume that lingers ow billside or lea? 


Some verses for Jennie'—well, what shall they be? 
Of hopes all unbroken, of sweet thoughts unspoken, 
Or memories Gowing where myrties are growing 

Ke-ide the deep stream seeking Lethe’s dark sea? 


Some verses for Jennie! TI scarcely know how 
These few lings will suit her, unless for her future 
1 wish all the lightness, | wich all the brightness 
That friendship can ask, looking on ber fair brow! 


All these then for Jennie!—and.as the days go, 
May lite have the and perfect comp! 
That comes through time's portals for ail earth's frail 
mortals; 
And none of is sorrows or griefs may she know! 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE GRANTVILLE MURDER. 





SARGENT. 


BY GEORGE W 





Tre sun was already low in the west when I 
arrived at the little town of Grantville, and both 
horse and rider were glad enough to reach their 
journey’s end. Grantville is a thriving western 
village, and the seat of justice for Grant county. 
I was not a stranger in the place. I had been a 
lawyer once, and here it was that my legal pin- 
ions were first fledged, and my “shingle hung 
out” for the first time. 

The sight of the court house spire, which was 
visible at a considerable distance, conjured up 
many a vision of the past, and threw me into a 
fit of musing, which lasted until I drew rein be- 
fore the well known porch of the Buone House, 
George Swinton, proprietor. 

Having been welcomed by the bustling land- 
lord, in person, and having seen that my four- 
fuoted companion was well cared for, and hav- 
ing refreshed myself by a hearty ablution, I 
began to think about refreshment of a more 
substantial nature. Descending to the dining- 
room, I soon ascertained that the regular even- 
ing meal was over. There was only a single 
individual in the room, an old lady sitting at 
one end of a long table. I walked up to her 
and held out my hand. 

“ Raly, sir, you have the advantage of me, for 
I'm sure I don’t know—yes, I do, though—aint 
it ‘—yes it is—be sure it is—Mr. C., Ido de- 
clar’!” 

“You're right, Aunt Polly ; it’s my own self— 
what’s left of me, that is; and that’s a good deal 
less than what’s left of you, it must be confessed. 
You look exactly as you did ten years ago, with 
the difference of a little more flesh; and that is 
more than I can say of myself.” 

“Well, you are altered a good deal since you 
left us; but so am I too. You are thinner and 
I'm thicker than we used to be. It’s a world of 
change and transmogritication, as the Apostle 
Paul says. We can’t help ourselves.” 

Aunt Polly Gridley (a3 almost everybody 
called her) was the h keeper of the h 
ment, the proprietor being a widower. She was 
not always quite accurate in her quotations, nor 
in the management of the high-sounding epithets 
which she was very fond of using. 

“ What you say is very true, indeed, aunty; 
but there doesn’t seem to be much change in the 
Boone House. You and Mr. Swinton are both 
just where I left you, and the house looks as 
much like old times as the housekeeper.” 

“Well, no; there hasn’s been no great change 
in this house, except that horrible catastrofix, last 
spring.” 

“ Why, what was that, Aunt Polly ?” 

“The catastrofix ? Why, taint possible that 
you haint heerd of it!” 

“Not a breath of it.”’ 

“Bless my soul and body! Deary goodness 
me—taint possible! Why, Ll thought the whole 
hemi had hearn tell of that, 
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long ago.” 

“‘Why, what can you mean, Aunt Polly? I 
haven't heard of anything at all extraordinary.” 

“Well, if you raly haven’t, 1—” 

The old lady had proceeded thus far when an 
interruption took place which astonished me as 
much as the yet undivulged “ catus ofix ”? could 
have done. A beautiful girl, in the first blush of 
early womanhood, rashed into the room and 
threw herself at my feet. I immediately caught 
her hand and attempted to raise her from her 
suppliant posture ; but she clung forcibly to my 
kuees, and refused to rise. Meanwhile, she 
seemed to be trying to compose herself sufficient- 
ly to speak articulately, but her voice failed her, 
and after sobbing out with great difficulty the 
words “save him!—QO, save him!” she burst 
furth into an uncontrollable fit of weeping, which 
convulsed her whole frame. 

I was ished beyond , and not a 
little embarrassed into the bargain. The poor 
gi:l could not utter another word, and her agony 
was really fearful to behold; while I was utterly 
ata loss to know what to say to her or what to 
do with her. 

Fortunately, Aunt Polly came to my relief, 
spoke soothingly to her, and finally led her away, 
but not till she had again passiouately adjured 
me to “save him.” Who “him” was, or what 
1 wasto save him from, I knew no more than 
the child unborn. 

“What on earth docs all this mean? and 
who is that beautiful girl?’ asked lof the old 
lady, who returned in a few minutes, 

“Goodness, gracious! don’t you know? 
Don’t you remember little Mary Lynch, you 
used to pet so?” 

“ The gardener’s daughter *” 

“ To be sure.” 

“You don't mean to say that that beaatiful 
young lady is Patrick Lynch’s little girl! It 
can't be possible ?” 

“« Well, she’s not a very /ittle girl, now, but she 
is Patrick Lynch's daughter. You don’t make 
allowance for the immutability of this here 
transubstantial world. Ten years makes g big 
difference in the looks of a ten-yearold gal; 
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and that’s what Mary Lynch was when you left 
Grantville.” 

“That's perfectly true, Aunt Polly; 
can hardly realize the fact that T used to trot that 
young lady on my knce—it seems but yesterday. 
But what was the meaning of her extreme agita- 
tion, and who is it she wants me to save ?”’ 

“And haven't you, raly, now, heard nothin’ 
about it ?”” 

“Not asyllable. In fact, I have heard noth- 
ing about Grantville, for years.”’ 

“Why, where can you have been livin’, not 
to have hearn tell of such an unparaphrased in- 
cidence! But, if you raly don’t know, I sup- 
pose I musttell you about it. You see—but you 
must be jokin’; you Aare hearn tell of it, surely. 
Everybody has. Nobody never talked of nothin’ 
else, for months and months.” 

“Aunt Polly, you seem to doubt my veracity.” 

“No, indeed, Idon’t. I haint nothin’ at all 
to say agin your voracity. But it does seem so 
strange—I do believe you must have—” 

“Aunt Polly— 

“Well, well, well; I'm done. I'll tell you all 
about it. You remember littke Willie O’Con- 
nor—don’t you?” 

“ You mean the widow's son, she who lived at 
the toll gate ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“O, yes; I remember his curly pate and his 
bright blue eyes perfectly well. I thought a 
great deal of Willie, and so did everybody else ” 

“Well, you see, when he was about fourteen 
years old, he came to live here, at the hotel; 
and when Patrick Lynch died, he took his place 
as clerk, and attended to the garden, besides, just 
as the old man did. He was a better clerk they 
say; but he wasn’t a reg-lar gardener, like Pat- 
rick. Mary Lynch, you know, lived here ever 
since she was born, and her mother afore her. 
So the two was a good deal together, and they 
congealed to each other, from the very first, with 
remarkable incongruity. Their parents was 
both Irish people, but they was honest and 
respectable ; and as for the two young ones, 
everybody liked them, and wished them well. 

“When Willie got to be twenty-one, he en- 
gaged himeelf to marry Mary, the first of May, 
and then he was to take the management of the 
biz hotel at the Blue Sulphur Springs. But just 
while they was preparing for the weddin’, this 
terrible affair bust upon us, like a flash of eccen- 
tricity. But, I declare to goodness, you must 
have heard—” 

“Aunt Polly, must I—” 

“Well, well, well; we'll say no more about 
that, only Ican’t help thinkin’ it so strange— 
now, didn’t you raly never hear—” 

“Upon my soul, Aunt Polly, I don’t—” 

“Well, well—taint no matter; I'll just go on 
and tell you, as if you didn’t know anything at 
all about it, and—” 

“ But, I tell you, I don’t know anything about 
it—can’t you believe me?” 

“ Well, well; it’s all the same. 
about it and even if you have—” 

“But I tell you, I haven't.” 

Tf it had not been that I had grown somewhat 
rusty in my recollection of Aunt Polly’s pecu 
liarities, I would have spared my breath, and let 
her go ahead without interruption. When she 
got hold of a notion, it mattered little what, she 
held on to it like a snapping-turtle, in spite of 
everything ; and attempts to set her right ended 
in nothing but a torrent of words, often of the 
most maguiloquently highfa/outin character. 

“So, as I was asayin’,” continued the old 
lady, “ Willie O’Connor was always thought to 
be a very nice young man; but he was a lectle 
bit too passionate, for his own good, or other 
people’s either ; and when we come to hear what 
had happened, we didn’t think so very strange of 
it as if—but you must know—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“Aint you jokin’, now ?” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“ Tell me what you did hear about it ?” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tam tum tee !” 

“ Well, if you have got older and uglier, you 
haint got to be much wiser, with your ever- 
lastin’—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee !” 

“ Well, well; you don’t deserve it, but I may 
as well tell you as for anybody else to doit. As 
I was a sayin’, we thought the world and all of 
Willie, and when the thing come out, such a cir- 
cumflustration as there was! Tke whole coun- 
try was in a uproar, from Dan to the Queen of 
Sheba, as the Bible says; and how you ever 
could help hearin’—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“O, bother! with your tam tum—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy, tum tum tee!” 

“You're just the very same obstinate crittur 
you used to be, as unmovable as the laws of the 
Swedes and Prussians. Well, as 1 was a sayin’, 
the thing was so extraneous and unexpected 
that ic made an awful hubbub. You wouldn’t 
have thought it possible that he could do sich a 
thing, would you?” 

“Do what?” 

“ Pshaw! you must have hearn—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!’”’ 

“ Well, he murdered the child, you know?” 

“ Willie O'Conner t’ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ What child?” 

“Why, little Annie, to be sure.” 

“And who was little Annie ?”” 

“ Well, L can’t but believe you know—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee !”” 

“Do stop that, and Vil tell you al! I know 
about it. You see little Annie was the daughter 
ot Mr. Swinton’s youngest brother, a poor, pany 
little orphan baby that he took to bring up. 
That brother was the last of the family, and Mr. 
Swiuton was very mach cut up when he died, 
and he meant to make the little zal his own, and 

Mary Lynch was her nurse. 


T'll tell you 





It was a pretty little 
thing, after it got stout and hearty, and Mary 
was desperate fond of it. 
pet with everybody. 
**Well, one day I was a-comin’ in throagh 
the little back yard, when what did I see bat 
Willie O'Connor climbin’ out of the nursery 


Indeed it was a great 


bat T | 





winder, and down onto the roof of the little 
hack porch! He was as white as a sheet, and 
the minute he got from off the porch to the 
ground, he began to ran. Just then, Mr. Swin- 
Bettie the chamhermaid, both pat 
their heads out of the window, and hollered out, 
‘Stop him! Stop him!’ as loud as ever they 
could baw, 


ton, Cross, 


“There was two or three men comin’ along 
by the alley gate, and they cotch Willie just as he 
was goin’ through it, and brought him back to 
the house. Bettie had run foran officer, and when 
he come they went up stairs, and there was poor 
little Emmy, lyin’ on the floor, stone dead, and 
Willie O’Conuor’s handkerchief, what he bad 
strangled her with, still round her neck. He 
killed her for spite, because he was mad with 
Mr. Swinton. They had just had a terrible dis- 
pute, in Mr. Swinton’s room, and O’Connor he 
got so mad that he run right into the nursery, 
where Mary had left the child for a mivate or 
two, and choked her to death with his own 
handkerchief; and then he climbed out of the 
winder, and tried to get away, after he had fas- 
teved the door to keep anybody from comin’ in. 

“He knowed that Mr. Swinton thought more 
of little Emmy than he did of anything else, and 
so he killed her. He always was mighty pas- 
sionate, but nobody ever thought he would do 
sich a thing as that. He must have heard Mr. 
Swinton and Betty comin’ along the entry, and 
that made him get out of the winder. They 
heerd the poor little thing scream, and when 
they busted the door open, Willie had just got 
to the ground,” 

“A horrivle affair, indeed, Aunt Polly ; and 
doubly horrible for poor Mary Lynch.” 

“Yes, indeed; I'm afeaydviyll be the death of 
her. Her whole soul was wrapt up in Wille 
O'Connor and that child; and it’s hard to say 
which she loved best. She wont believe he killed 
the little girl—or she says she don’t. But 1 
think she must believe it. Nobody can’t raly 
think that he’s innocent, unless they've got in- 
credibility enough to believe that black is white.” 

“ But what have I got to do with the affair, 
Aunt Polly? Why did the poor afflicted girl 
come to me?” 

“Well, I was just as much astoundished as 
you was when I saw her run in that-a-way, and 
throw herself on her knees. But she tells me 
that she saw you when you first rode up, and 
sumebody told her who you was, and how lucky 
you used to be in savin’ all sorts of scoundiels 
trom gittin’ the punishment they deserved, 
whether it was the gallus or the plenipotentiary. 
No man had more friends, you know, among the 
thieves and rapscallions, in this part of the State, 
than you ured to have.” 

“ You flatter me, Aunt Polly.” 

“No, not a bit. You know all about that 
kind o’ cattle. You'd make a first-rate thiet 
yourself, if you was to try; I haven't the least 
doubt of it. So, you see, Mary heerd them 
talkin’ about you, and she run right off here to 
beg you to do somethin’ for Willie. But I'm 
afraid his case is beyoud your doctorin’.” 

“V'm afraid it is, ideed. When is he to be 
tried ¢” 

“Right away—the first of next week. And 
he’s in a very bad fix, because Lawyer Trover 
wus to manage his case, and he's sick—so sick 
that he wont be able to be here at all. ‘There’s 
nobody else to do anything for him but little 
Johnnie Warner, and he’s a mere syphon, espe- 
cially in the speakin’ line. 1 wish you could do 
somethin’ tor Willie—not clear him altogether, 
I don’t mean; but save him from beiu’ hung, if 
it's possible. When he dies Mary will die with 
him. ‘That’s an incontrovertical tact. 

“It is a hopeless unuertaking, I’m afraid. 
If the facts are as you state them, 1 don’t see 
how it is possible to save his lite. The people 
must be greatly incensed against him. However, 
you may tell Mary that 1 will go and see him 
\o-morrow morning, aud if 1 can do anythiag 
fur him, 1 wiil.”’ 

Though the people of Grantville had hardly 
talked of anything but this murder for several 
months, 1 soon found that their appetite for it 
and its atteudant horrors was by no means 
satiated. Listening quietly in the bar-room, 1 
heard the affair discussed in all its bearings. 
O’Connor had been a great favorite with every- 
body, but the atrocivus crime so cireumstantially 
brought home to him had aroused popular in- 
dignation to such a pitch, that it was abundantly 
evident that he had no mercy whatever to expect 
from a Grant county jury. They were more 
likely to hang him with their own hands than to 
acquit him. 

That same evening, before I retired to rest, I 
had an interview with Mary Lynch. She was 
the daughter of an Irishman, but born in this 
country. Her father, Patrick Lynch, during my 
previous residence at Grantville, had been @ sort 
of general manager and coutidential agent fur 
Mr. Sainton. 
pitiable state of agitation, 
speak intelligibly. Her forlorn condiiion moved 
me deeply; and her besuty and manifest in- 
genuousness increased the which 
recollections of former duys no less than the 
circumstances of the present had made upon me ; 
and L resolved to make every effurt .I could in 
O'Connor's behalf, though I had not the least 
idea that my exertions sould avail anything. 
I was satisfied that he had committed the deed, 
but I hoped that it might be susceptible of proof 
that during a sudden paroxysm of ungovernable 
rage, the child had come in his way and been 
killed, but without deliberation or malice afore- 


thought. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
TOBACCO. 

There are about thirty ‘pecies of tobacco, all 
Possessing Newry the sant properties. Ic is said 
the plant was first tound it Yucatan. It was taken 
to Spain and from ther to Vortugal. From 
Portagal it was carried to different European 
kingdoms. Snafftaking commenced in Paris, 
Catherine de Medicis, widse name has an un- 
pleasant history, from is connection with the 
massacre of Protestants, beim its frst patron 
Soon after the settiemen of this country it be 
came an important article of commerce, and one 
hundred and twenty painds was the stipend 

aid for a wife by some of the peay settlers of 
Virginia —Newburyport deral 





The poor girl was still in a 
and could hardly 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. G.. Rochester, N. ¥.—In your case, as in that of oth- 
ers, we must deciine \our request to mark out a 
* course of English reading.” on account of the space ft 
would require. All answers must be brief, in order to 
Na all a chance 

K. 8. Baltimore. Md —You will find « full account of 
, the pies in Alonzo Lewis's © History of Lyne 
.D—fPhe old Province House was never used for any 
‘public purpore within our memory. 

* Burrarpace — Hawthorne resides at ( “oncord, Mase 

Resper.—Cnarles Keade’s “* Peg Woffington”™ is a good 
specimen of the dramatic novel. Indeed, it is founded 
on a play—* Masks and Faces ’—written by Charles 
Reade and Tom taylor in conjunction. The dramatic 
hevel is most certsin of immeuiate popularity but the 
interest i- apt to be extiausted in # single reading 

Turspis — We have a perfect recollection of Mrs. G. Hf 
Barrett (then Mrs. Heur,) in the zenith of her beauty 
at the old Bo ton Theatre. She was the ldvelie-t wo- 
man of that day, and neon both on and off the 
stage, with exquisive tast 

AM aTeuR.—Stuvtield is the most noted English painter of 
marine and coa-t scenery 

B C., Portland, Me.—You are mistaken in your estimate 
of Gen. Houston's oratorical style—it is polished and 
graceful 
ks. L. 8.—The Prince of Wales has been cxrefully 
brought up by an excellent motier, iv a sensible way, 
and those who have the cest means of Knowing deciure 
that bis conduct has always been exemplary. Uf 
course there ure malignant gossips enough to mvent aud 
Tepent all so: ts of stories about -0 noted @ ce. 

R. K., New York.—Theie appears now # pro-pect of bet- 
ter days for Hungary. Tie emperor ot Austria must 
fevl tliat, wuless be makes liberal concessious to the 
Hongarians, he will lore them as subjects 

“CARLos. "— ‘Lhe exact words of ag Napoleon were 
“wherever the French flag is 5 » Rations 
know that a great cause precedes it, mand @ great people 
follow it. 

. W.—tThe tendency and purpose of all Dickens's works 
ia good. Perhaup-, if there were less caricature anu ex- 
aggrration about them, they would be less popular. 

R. 3.—Peter Martyr, or rather Pietro Martire. autwor of 
* the Bab) loniau Mission,’ was born at Aroua, on the 

borders «f Lake Maygiore, Italy, in 1455. He was, in 
the course of his lie, a literary man, « coluier aud & 
priest. 

B. F.—The novels written by John Gibson Lockhart 
(-cort’s son-in-law) a: eg Maituew 




















“ Prongna,’ St. 
Jackson the * Sharp Kuite,” aud the ** 

C C.—ithe first wife of Guisot, the historias and states- 
man, died August 1, 1827, at the age of 54. Sue was a 
writer of distinguished abiiity. 








NIGHT SCENES IN CITIES. 

The distant view of a great city, New York, 
London, or Paris, by moonlight or gaslight, in 
the “noon of night,” is solemn and impressive, 
and contrasting with the noise and whirl of day, 
suggests ideas of profound tranquillity and repose. 
Yet ut this seemingly husheghour in the great 
centre of population, Sin holds high carnival, 
and when at length the hour of repose does come, 
in what wretched lairs do thousands close their 
eyelids, even in sucha gay and brilliant, and 
glittering capital as Paris! Foreigners sojourn- 
ing there rarely describe in their letters more 
than the superticial aspect of the city, physical 
and social. The great public monuments, the 
great public festivals—these are described over 
and over again, with little variety of delineation. 
We mast go to native writers if we wish to obtain 
notions of the wheels within wheels, the internal 
mysteries and miseries of the yreat capital. De- 
lort, a very capital sketcher and careful observer, 
gives us the following glimpses of life, or rather 
existence in the Kue Picrre-Lescot : 

“ During the day this street offers nothing very 
remarkavle; it is mournfal, silent and dark—be- 
ing principally composed of houses on the door 
of which may be read, in half-obliterated char- 
acters, ‘ Lodgings for the night here.’ The price 
of a lodging varies from ten to twenty sous, ac- 
cording as you require a private room and clean 
linen, or are content with a cot bed in a dormi- 
tory. There are certain houses with a room in 
which the fee for lodging is only two sous ; bat 
the only bed here is the fluor, and the only pillow 
the wail, while transverse ropes divide the sleep- 
ers into two ranks, if it be possible to sleep in 
such an abode. What a pandemonium of 
strange faces and dilapidated garments do these 
sad lodying-rooms present! Some enter stag- 
gering, and sink, intoxicated with brandy aud 
fatigue, on the filthy floor, where they soon fall 
asleep; these are fortunate frequenters of the 
place, the regular customers. They have passed 
the evening in some low drinking-shop, occupied 
in drinking up the wages they have earned in 
Heaven-knows-what employment, and now they 
sleep off their debauach. Others, huddled in a 
corner, are talking in low voices, and with an 
eager air show a package which one of them 
conceals under his greatcoat. These are thieves 
who are waiting for daylight to go and share the 
profits of an ‘affair’ in one of the quarries of 
Montmartre. Do you see that man yonder, 
leaning against the wall, whe, with his a:ms 
crossed upon his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ceiling, seems plunged in deep reflection ? 
Though his face is youthfal, 
withered before matusity ; 
torn, but soiled with mud 


it appears to be 


his clothes are not 
He is a mechanic 
who has been on a spree of three weeks’ duration, 
and who, after having wasted all his savings iu 
disgraceful dissipation, sees the time arrived for 
his compulsory retarn to his workshop, 
“Itis remorse that keeps his eyes open. 


The 


sleeplessness of his neighbor is not, perhaps, at- 





triburable tu the same cause. Carelessly seated 
on his surtout, whieh serves him for a cushion, 
his hands clinging to the rope which marks the 
boundary of the two kingdoms, he bulances the 
upper part of his body, fixing a stupid look on 
the toes of tis boos, where a amall bit of stock 
ing is visible. Do you imagine he is pondering 
the means of procuring anew pair? Not at all! 
He is a broken-down ys 





er, who plays rou 


lette, and though wide g that 
An old white- 
man profits by the small amount of light 
which the hall affords, 


awake is dreamin 
the red turns up seventeen times 
haired 
to mend 


which are rent in every 


his pantaloons 
direction. A child of 
delicate features, leans 
The fever of 
lue circle below his eyes; 
the poor child murmurs a few 


ten, with fuir hair and 
against the old man, fast asleep 
] 


misery has traced a 


broken) word« 
He is dreaming perhaps of his mother Pray 
Heaven that he may be happy if only for a few 


minutes. But no! the heavy bars which cross 


— 


a) 


| past five years, or at the rate of nearly fif 








on the outside of the door, fall with a crash—for 


though the landlord is part in advance, from 


motives of prudence he keeps his guests prisot 


What 


sour 


throughout the night. The hinges creak 


ho! wake up! you sleepers ! and exhibit 


papers to the municipal officers—tor the police 


would know whether there be not among 


you 
some assassin—or at least, two or three robbers 
The officer of the patrol carefully performs his 


tour of inspection in the hall; no one es Apes 


his vigilant glance, and his visits rarely termin- 


ate without bis sending several individuals to 
pass the remainder of the night at the lock up. 
After the departure of the squad, the door is 
closed, the light extinguished, and and 


obscurity reign in this retreat of misery, op- 


silence 


pressed by the weight of a warm and nauseous 
atmosphere, like that breathed in old rag-shops " 
Is not this a sad picture of the dark side of city 
life ? E 
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DREADFUL ACCIDENTS. 

Barthelemy, the French poet, 
ode to America, says : 


in his famous 
** Dauntless in danger, strangers all to fear, 

Yue sons of freedem push obeir high «aceer, 

A thousaud stean:boats. plougu their furrows free 

O'er giant river rusuing to tue sea 

A crasti—ae shock— one gallant Loat is gone— 

But the next tuunders, a.) uuteeding, ou.’ 
This is poetry and truth, but the fact is far from 
creditable, ‘The tirmuess whgch confroats mev- 
itable danger, is bravery—the impulse 
courts destraction is suicidal rastiness. 


Which 
No think- 
ing man can close his eyes to the alarming fact 
that, as a people, the Americans enteriin a cul- 
pable disregard of life. An awtal steamboat 
catastrophe, by which perhaps sixty lives are 
lost, creates an impression that, beyoud the circle 
of the friends of the sufferers, lasts hardly longer 
than a week. A steamboat, overloaded, with a 
cargo badly stowed, and a high-pressure engine, 
passes heediess over aspot where anouier equally 
preciously-freighted bout has found a billowy 
tomb, without a thought of the hormd catastro- 
phe. A dozen human beings are hurled into 
eternity by the crumbling of an ill-coustructed 
warehouse, and in the very next street, perhaps, 
another construction is continued with the same 
murderous thrift of material. Ihe laws, those 
reflexes of public sentiment, are culpably lax as 
regards the preservation of life. Were they 
more severe, the press would teem with fewer so- 
called accidents. Carelessness is contagious, and 
were the criminal neglect which is now termed 
carelessness, visited with severe panishment, we 
should have more careful railroad conductors, 
more careful steamboat captains and engineers, 
and more careful apothecaries than we have at 
present How seldom do we hear of a railroad 
or steamboat accident in Great Britain! Yet 
England is covered with a net-work of ison rail, 
and the Thames with thousands of steamers. 
The reason is that the employees of corporations 
there answer with their lives, for the lives of those 
committed to their charge. The gallows and the 
transport-ship are severe but sure correctors of 
carelessness. The fault, however, of inadequate 
legislation, lies, in a country like ours, with the 
people and not the judicature. Here the people 
are the law-givers, and were pulilic opinion mure 
emphatic and unanimous, the lax legislation we 
have referred to could not exist It may be, 
also, that blame rests upon the press, fur not ful- 
filling its duty—for not faithfully echoing and 
recording public sentiment. Were the press true 
to itself and its great consti uency, every rin of 

ion and ¢ i 
ized and gibbetted. 





would be duly signal- 
There ure a few papers in 
our midst, which do their duty as sentinels, tuith- 
fully and well, 


and these are generally well- 
sustained. 


If their example were universally 
followed, the interests of the community, their 
lives and property, would be adequately protected, 
although the “ dreadful accident department” of 
that same press might suffer in consequence. 





oor | 





Biroxnpix tHe Rore-Watker.—It is said 
that Blondin has acquired such a fondness for 
“airline” travelling since he commenced his 
performances on the single string at Niayara, 
that when he goes out for a private walk, he in- 
variably prefers the telegraph wire to the high 
road as a promenade. Every week he adds 
some new monkey trick to his exhibition at the 
Falls, but we have little doubt that the grand 
finale of the spectacle will be a “ 


drop scene 
+--+ 

A srconp Racuet.—A new Rachel has 
made her + ppearance in Paris, in the person of a 
young Alsatian Jewess, named Albertine Eastin- 
xer, who has given performances in the house of 
Lamartine, and in the literary and artistic circles, 
where the most sanguine expectations have been 
rais d by her genias, alhough she is only about 
13 years of age. 


—— wee 


A Graxp Ixstrumest.—An organ has been 
constructed at Vienna for the sultan, which is 
the great wonder of the day. It cost 14,000 
florins, and is @ complete orchestra of tift y ma- 
sicians, being equal to therm in power and ex pres- 
sien. There is a great rush to see it. 





9 De 


AN IMPERIAL Av rnen — Napoleon 
“ Lite of Jalins Caesar’ 
lication. 


I: . 
"is now in course of peu 

The Emperor of the French shares the 
theories of the historian Mormm-en in regard to 


n . . 
the democratic principles of the Roman conqueror 





——— tee + 


Tne Becxwurat Cror.—The buckwheat 
crop of western Pe ‘DNsylvania promises well 
We are glad of it, fur we confe 


a 6 W& an amiable 
weakness for buckwheat cakes. 
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City Vatvation.—The total valuation of 
the city the current year, ac ording to the 
sor's hooks, is $276,340,100; 
non $9 30 on $1000 





Assen- 
the rate of taxa 


toes 


, 
Burrato —Baffalo has increased 7065 in the 
teen 
hundred per annum. The population is now 
81,541. 

—————_+-2e0eo 


Quamretsome —Peru and Px 


livia are pre 
paring for a war with each other. 



































A CHARACTER. — 
Some years ago we encountered, on 


Pa ; ~e of the 
wharves of this city, a genius character, + . 
Las 


Di kens would have loved to paint, in the pet x 

of an old darkey, and we then jotted down what 
passed, between us, as worthy of record. Many 
of our readers may recognize the portrait—at 
any rate, itis no fancy sketch. The age of the in- 
dividual might have been fifty-six or thereabouts, 
his color a “sable silvered,” as Hamlct says. 
His costume consisted of a hat, black pantaloons 
and ill-conditioned shirt. The implements with 


which he was provided, consisted of a short | 


whisk, and a capacious tin dust-pan. — His busi- 
hess was to sweep up and coilect the waste sugar 
dropped from the boxes of the Havana cargoes 
unloaded at the wharves, and the activity of his 


motions convinced us that he was pretty constant- | 


ly occupied. 

“‘ How do you find this business ?”’ we asked. 

“ Middlin’, massa, middlin’,” was the reply. 
“ De merchants am gittia’ close and avaracivus, 
regardless ob de demomtions of Seriptur’ ’bout 

de camel’s eye, &c, and dey hab better shooks 
dan dey used to did—still—I don’t complain. 
I've been pretty busy to-day, Ah! dis hab been 
a laboris week for dis ole nigger—wish I could 
lie abed like the great folks to-morrer mornin’.” 

“And why not? Its Sunday, you know.” 

“ Dezectly, massa. But I hab to go to Sun- 
day School. Dem what has neglected dere edifi- 
cation in dere carly days, hab to acquire compen- 
sation in dere after years.” 

“* Precisely—you talk like a book.” 

“*Cause I read um, massa. Tank Hebben, 
dis chile’s eyes am oppen to de light ob his igno- 
rance, an’ he ab make up for loss time.  Once’t 
Tcouldn’t read, now I hab a fuss-rate edification.” 

“That's good. Are you a married man 

“Yis, massa.” 

“ Children ?” 

“De felicity ob de married state hab been com- 
pleted by de smiles ob seben beautiful fac similes ”” 

“Good again. Then you are happy.” 

“Happy! Call no man happy, massa, until 
he hab shuflled away in a immortal call, as de 
poet sings. Der married state am notall honey, 
molasses and Havana sugar.” 

“Then you and your wife quarrel ?” 

“Not dezackly, massa. But we hab discussions.” 

“ About what ?” 

“ Purchasing real estate.” 

= Ah i 

“My wife wants me to buy a willa—I wanta 
town house. Which you tink best, massa—town 
or country ?” 

“ Each has its advantages and drawbacks.” 

“Very good. Dere’s a man in Charlestown 
wants to sell me a house for 1300 dollars. Is it 
cheap ?” 

“T can’t tell you without seeing it.” 

“ Well, nebber mind, massa—some udder time. 
He wants a thousand dollars cash down. How 
much would I owe him den, bogs 2” 

From a thoroughly educated gentleman, the 
question seemed preposterous ; however, we an- 
swered him “three hundred dollars,” and then 
inquired whether the proposed acquisition of real 
estate was the only source of quarrel or discus- 
sion between himself and wife. 

“ No, massa, no,” was the reply. “ We differ 
about de educastiun ob de children. You see my 
wife hab high ferlutin’ notions. She moves in 
de circles ob de upper ten, ’cause she’s a fust rate 
washer and ironer, and does up ladies’ linen in a 
style dat can't be beat. I myself was once inok- 
erlated by dem high ferlutin’ ideas, when I fol- 
lered de fine arts for a perfeshion.” 

“ The fine arts?” 

“Yes, boss, I was in de white washin’ and 
wall colorin’ business.” 

“ Why did you leave it?” 

“’Cuuse, massa, entry noos, in dis country dere’s 
no taste for the fine arts. So I was disgusted at 
an early period wid de pretenshions ob de ho tong. 
But to return to our moutongs, as de French 
say. We differ bout de educashun ob de clul- 
dren. J tink de Charlestown schools is good 
enough for ’em; but my wife wants to goto Europe 

Sor dere educashun.” 

We could stand no more—and with a polite 
bow to our African interlocuteur, we vamosed. 


Q 





Wet TO RememMBeER.—Persons residing in 
any partof the country, having sheet music, mag- 
azines, newspapers, or serial works of any kind, 
which they desire to have neatly bound, have only 
to uddress them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every se ial work is bound as above. 





Stream Fire EnxGines.—These machines are 
becoming d cid dly popular in most of the cities. 
The North American says: ‘ One of the Read- 
ing compani » is about contracting for a steamer, 
the enire amount necessary, with the exception 
of a few hundred dollars, having been subscribed. 
The time is not far distant when every city and 
large town will be supplied with ene of these 
effective machines.” 





Crams Cooxep sy Ligatnixc.—In New 
York, the other day, a pilot-boat was struck by 
lightning. The fluid passed over a bucket of 
water in which some clams had been placed, and 
afier the exciement was over, the pilots found 
the clams cooked. 

$e 

Apversiry.— Adversity exasperates fools, de- 
jects cowards, draws out the faculties of the 
wise and ingenious, puts the modest to the ne- 
cessity of trying their skill, awes the opulent, 
and makes the idle industrious. 





Mapame Le Vert.—This distinguished lady | 


has, wih her husband, Dr. Le Vert, passed a few 
days at the Revere House lately, and received 
many attentions from our citizens. 





Bow ttxo — Ninety “ ten strikes” in succession 
are recorded as the feat of a hotel-keeper, near 
Hartford, Conn., the other day. One would 
think he rolled in a groove. 
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ABD-EL-KADER. 

We learn from our foreign files that Louis Na- 
poleon has recognized the services of this gallant 
man to the Christians at Damascus, by sending 

‘him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Abd-el- 
sit was the chief who for fifteen years, from 
|". 1847, maintained a struggle against the 
French = ‘sigeria. He and his Moors were only 
overcome Beet by an alliance between Louis 
Philippe and thesmperor of Morocco. Defeat- 
ed and taken prisou he was held captive in 
| France as long as the ki...) kingdom lasted. 
Napoleon, on his accession to the imperial throne, 
liberated Abd-el-Kader, treated him with kind- 
| ness and sent him to the East. The following 
| letter from the emir to the managers of the silk- 
| works at Krey gives an authentic account of the 
terrible events in Damascus : 


Damascus, 27a Zitnece, 1270 (Jury 18.) 
“Dear AND HONORED Fritnvs :—I greatly 
desire to see you, and pray Allah to preserve you. 
I have received your honored letter, dated July 
13, inquiring what happened to the Christians at 
Damascus. In answer, you are informed that 
on Monday, July 9, at about 2 in the afternoon, 
the war broke out, in consequence of a punish- 
ment inflicted upon a few Massalmans who had 
insulted the Christians. The Mussulmans, in a 
state of frenzy, rushed, armed to the teeth, to the 
Christians’ quarter, and began slaying, burning 
and pillaging atthe same time. The T. -kish 
soldiers came to assist them, under the prete°e 
of putting an end to the disturbance, but making 
common cause with the rioters, and killing, rob- 
bing and plundering with them. A fe# old Maus- 
sulmans made efforts to stop the business, but 
the Turkish officers had no wish for peace, and, 
on the contrary, hounded on their soldiers against 
the unfortunate Christians, the soldiers being 
aided by hordes of plunderers belonging to every 
sect. Seeing matters were so desperate, I lost 
no time in taking under my protection these un- 
fortunate Christians. I sallied forth, taking my 
Algerines with me, and we were able to save the 
lives of men, women and children, and bring 
them home with us. This state of things lasted 
Monday and Tuesday, during which the rioters 
did not cease to kill, burn and immolate the 
Christians, without the governor affurding them 
any help. Isent for M. Lanusse, the French 
consul, and other Frenchmen to protect them 
from the fury of the mob, On the Wednesday, 
under the pretence of two Mussulmans having 
been found murdered, which was not the case, the 
war recommenced. Yet Damascus has a gover- 
nor; but it is she same thing as if it had not one. 
For me, I deplore the disaster which has befallen 
the Christians. The places where their houses 
stood cannot be recognized; all their dwellings 
are reduced toashes. The number killed is not 
yet known, but it is estimated at 3300. All the 
Europeans and Christians I have collected are in 
safety in my house. I provide them with all 
they want, and pray Allah to save the unfurtu- 
nate Christians from those fanatics. 
AbD EL-KADER-BEN MAHnI-EDDIN.” 


The Plague of Marseilles: 


THE HERDSMAN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


In our next number we shall commence the 
publication of anovelette with this title, illustrat- 
ed by original designs from the pencil of Champ- 
ney. The scene lies in and about the ancient 
city of Marseilles, so often styled the “ Queen of 
the Sea.” The plot is deeply interesting and 
involves a variety of powerfully-drawn characters, 
whose mysterious fortunes are developed with 
consummate skill. The thread of the story per- 
meates the duration of that terrible pestilence 
which swept off thousands in its fell career, 
brought rich and poor to a common grave, and 
left its dire mark on the page of history beside 
the Plague of Athens, the Plague of Florence 
and the Plague of London. We can promise 
our readers a rich treat in this exciting and sin- 
gular story, one of the most remarkable literary 
productions we have ever published. 

















An American Composer —A gentleman of 
Norfolk, Virginia, who prosecuted his musical 
studies with zeal during a lengthy residence at 
Paris and Florence, has just comple ed a grand 
opera in five acts, the libretto of which is founded 
upon one of the stories of the Thousand-and-One 
Nights. Portions of the work have been sub- 
mitted to eminent professional musicians in this 
country, who speak in high terms of its execution. 
The author hopes to make arrangements for its 
production upon the stage widhin a very few 
months. 





A Party or O_p Oxes.—A party to Chel- 
sea Beach, from Boston, was made aday or two 
ago, by what the Post calls a “ score of seventy- 
six-ers.” Of the party none were under seventy, 
and some had reached eighty and eighty-five. 
Some of the sixty-five-ers wanted to join, but 
were ruled out under the order “ No children 
admitted.” 





woe 


Very important —The Court Journal says 
that the Empress Eug nie, now at Eaux Bunnes, 
does not wear one of tose ugly little pigeon- 
house hats, so much the fashion just now, buta 
Chapeau a Ulmperatrice, with a broad brim, 
shghtly turned down at the edge. 

_————- +2 -—_—_. 

Docs 1x Detrort.—The marshal of Detroit 
has advertised thac all dogs found in the streets 
will be poisoned. This is all very well, but 
what chance do's it give the dogs, except such 
| of the levrned ones as may be taught to read 
| handbills ? 








| 


CONGENIALITY.—The sweetest and most sat- 
isfactory connections in life are those formed 
between persons of congenial minds, equally 
| linked together by the conformity of their virtues, 
and by the ties of esteem. 





AGRIcUuLTURAL—The wheat cropin New 
Hampshire is the best raised in the State since 
1825—thirty-five years ago. 


So say the most 
| obeervant farmers. 


—_— 











THE ELAG OF CUR UNION:?: 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The spiritualists of New York lately held their 
annual picnic at Fort Lee. 

Mr. Belmont, the banker, has given $47,000 
tor 14 acres of land at Newport. 

Barnum has bought the tresh-water mermaids 
caught at Weston, Missouri. 

In London there are 10,000 places for the sale 
of intoxicating liquers. 


Parades of American militia and firemen in | 


honor of the Prince of Wales are absurd. 


The Turks near Adrianople lately put a Chris- | 


tian to death by crucifixion. 


It doesn’t follow that Rome was built in a 


night, becausen’t it was built in a day. 

The photographs taken trom a balloon at 
Providence, K. L., wee rather blurry. 

The cabin fitted upfor the Japanese on board 
the Niagara cost $3000. 

Cincinnati has paid this season for twenty-four 
hundred dog scalps. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody tas entered on his duties as 
Plammer professor at Cambridge. 

A fire alarm telmph is now completed and 
in nse in Providence, R. L. 

Colonel Cunningiam has withdrawn from the 
editorial chair of the Charleston News. 

A gentleman of Sorfolk, Va., has just com- 
pleted a grand opera in five acts. 

Next year San Francisco and New York will 
be electrically shaking hands. 

It was the opinios of Democritus that a man 
ought to be good orappear so. 

Men are more mindful of the wrongs than of 
the benetits received from others. 

No man can be called rich who wants anything 
he cannot procure. 

A natural blush & the complexion of virtue, a 
painted one the ivayor shame. 

Do not trust to a veak argument because you 
think you have a wesk opponent. 

It is asad thing that avarice is often the pet 
vice of oid age. 

Gay, talkative, lively children scarcely ever 
grow up into talented men. 

Some families have in them an angel whose 
presence heals by calming the waters. 

The English people, it is alleged, love high 
birth for its own sake. 

It is generally only great minds that have great 
inconsistencies of character. 

It is moral beauty, rather than physical beauty, 
which atfvcts us to tears. 





SILVER AND GOLD THREAD. 

Among the European artisans, silver is gen- 
erally the basis of what is called gold thread, 
aud the silver in greatest favor with wire drawers 
is extracted from lead. So great is the tenacity 
of even the tinest size, that a piece of wire twelve 
inches long will bear twelve ounces in weight. 
Prep 'y to spinning round the silk, the wire 
is flattened. The flattening machine consists of 
only two rollers for it to pass between, the one 
being about ten, and the other about four inches 
in diameter, and about two inches wide, slightly 


convex on the face. The wire so flattened is 
wound on small bobbins, which are placed on 


the edge of circular rings, attached to a bar over 
a spinning frame. On the front of the frame, 
twelve inches from the floor, are bobbins of silk, 
the threads of which ascend and pass through the 
centre of the ring to which the reel with wire is 
fixed. The whole is set in motion, and while the 
thread is being twisted, the ring with the wire re- 
volves round the thread in the opposite direction, 
and thirty or forty threads are plaited at once. 
In its new form, though only gold is seen, prob- 
ably nine tenths of its bulk is silk, while ot the 
remaining one-tenth only one fiftieth partis gold ; 
thus by labor and ingenuity, a gold thread is 
formed, of which only one part in five hundred 
is gold. 








Tue OxyGenatep Birters.—All persons 
in deiicate health require a safe and effective 
tonic at this season of the year, but all those which 
combine in their preparation spirituous liquor 
should be carefully avoided. The Oxygenated 
Bitters are not ouly a mild and sure tonic, but 
one now universally conceded, is the remedy par 
excellence tor dyspepsia, and the numerous diseases 
arising from a disordered state of the stomach 
and digestive organs, which are so generally 
prevalent. Prepared by S. W. Fowle & Co., 
Boston, and sold by druggists and agents every- 
where. 





Tue Potato Cror.—There is a general com- 
plaint this year that many potaio vines have 
grown more bulbs on top than at the bottom. 
The ground is covered with rampant vines, and 
upon some of them masses of large balls, the 
potato apples, and not a tuber at the roots. 
The best land appears to give the poorest yield of 
potatoes this year. 





A yoy-pescripr Sueer.—The East Haddam 
Journal says that a son of Dr. H. E. Cook, of 
Moodus, has a cosset which is a cripple, walking 
on two legs. This “ unfortunate critter’ had 
his coat of wool sheared a while since, and it 
weighed twelve pounds. He is 
blood. 


of native 





Nor so pap.—An ingenious individual, living 
in Fitchburg, advertises to provide authors with 
the indexes to their works, making them out from 
advance sheets. He has for his motto the pas- 
sage from Carlyle, “ Books, born mostly of chaos 
—which want all things—even an index!’ 





Deatn or a Lapy.—Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, 
who died lately in this city at the age of sixty, 
was a lady of great energy of character, of 
great culture, charitable, and untiring in good 
works. 





A mixtcre or Years.—A census marshal, 
the other day, found in one family a lady aged 48 
years, with a son aged 36 years, and @ second 
hasband of 30 years. 





Dectuines 1t.—Rev, Henry Ward Beecher 
declines the title of Doctor of Divinity, conferred 
upon him by Amherst College. 





$3B.— The Fiag of or Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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Foreign Htems. 


There is to be erected in Copenhagen a superb 
monument in honor of the poet Ochlensclager, 
surnamed the “ Danish Shakspeare’ He died 
about ten years ago. 





Mr. Dallas, our minister in London, hes pre- 
sented Lieutenant Jenkins with a sword of honor, 
asa mark of appreciation from the American 

| government for his services against the pirates in 
China, 
| A curious literary novelty in England is the 
production of a Bible which is indexed after the 
fashion of the Post Office Directory —that is, on 
| the fore edge—so that the desired spot can be 
opened at once. 
|  A'tine slab of marble has lately been placed 
| over the grave of Douglas Jerrold, at Norwood 
| It bears the following inscription: “To Doug- 
| las William Jerrold. Died June 7th, 1857. An 
| Enghsh writer whose works will keep his memory 
green better than any epitaph.” 
| At Westonzoyland, near Plymouth, England, 
| aman named Mountstevens, aged 79, has deserted 
his wite, with whom he had lived 50 vears, and 
| who is the mother of a large family, and 
| has committed bigamy by marrying a Miss 
| Charlotte Weller, aged 86. 
Mr. Ten Brocck is determined to follow up the 
contest he has so pluckily waged for the list few 


years. He has just taken to England three year- 
lings raised in Kentucky They are all of ood 
blood. — For two he paid $1500 each, and $2000 


for the third. 

A most affecting instance of the “ devotion of 
woman ”’ is notived in the English papers. The 
Jadies of a fashionable congregation in London 
are raising a fund by subscription to enable their 
minister — still young and good-looking, we 
infer—to get a divorce from his wife. 

A letter from Rome in the Paris Patrie, says 
the Irish volunteers are daily committing excesses 
at Spoleto. Daring a recent quarrel they threw 
their chaplain into a ditch, where he was in dan- 
ger of being drowned. The Papal government 
have sent two hundred of them home, and paid 
their passage. 

There is now growing in the gardens of Moors- 
end, near Cheltenham, England, an extraordinary 
white rose tree, thirty feet in height. It is now a 
perfect picture, and is estimated to have between 
18,000 and 20,000 blossoms upon it, being liter- 
ally smothered in bloom, besides having thrown 


round it, and present the appearance of a bed 
of snow. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Don’t judge until you have heard both sides of 
a Cuse, 

Fame is like a river, narrowest where its birth- 
pla e is, and broadest afar off. 

A life of fall and constant employment is the 
only safe and happy one. 

Memory seldom fails when its office is to show 
us the sepulchres of our buried hopes. 

Beauty and Death make each other purer and 
lovelier, like snow and moonlight. 

Let the bent of thy thoughts be to mend thy- 
self rather than the world. 

A man may be a fool with wit; but never with 
judgment. 

The easiest and best way to expand the chest 
is to have a good heart in it; it saves the cost of 
gymnastics. 

An old bachelor is a traveller upon life’s rail- 
road, who has entirely failed to make the proper 
connections, 

Every wan cherishes in his heart some object, 
some shrine at which his adoration is paid, un- 
kuown to his fellow-wortals. 

Correct yourself betimes. You will seldom 
or never keep yourself from falling, if you can- 
hot recover yourself when you first begin to 
totter. 

Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and im- 

vercep ibly, that he is bound tight before be 
nows it. 





Some men are like snails—they stretch out 
immensely when you see them at a distance, but 
if you come right up to them, they become con- 
tracted into a very small space. 

No doctrine is good for anything that does not 
leave behind it an ethereal furrow, ready for the 
planting of seeds which shall spriug up and bear 
abundant harvest. 

A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, anda 
thatched roof, and love—there is happiness for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the eye 
rests upon # potato patch or a flower garden. 

Of a truth, a home without a girl is only 
half blest; itis an orchard without blossoms, and 
a spring without rong. A house full of sons is 
like Lebanon with is cedars, bat daughters by 
the fireside, are like roses in Sharon. 


Hoker's Budget. 


What most resembles half a cheese? 
The other half. 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet? 
becomes a lady. 

What carpenter's tool represents a soothsayer ? 
An auger (augur.) 

What word signifying wrong denotes also a 
young lady! A-tmiss. 

Whiy is a young lady just from boarding school 
like a building committee $+ Ans —Because she 
is ready to receive proprosals. 





Ans.— 


Wher it 


In what manner did Captain May cheat the 
Mexicans? = Ans—He charged them with a 
troop of horses which they never got 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing, like 
an impriseved criminal? Aus —Because he is 
sex-cured (secured.) 

A young lady captured a beaver lately, and 
also the man who was carrying it abouc on his 
read, 

Why is the husband of a scolding wife, and 
father of a hou-ehold of erying children, like a 
railroad ¢ Because be has a great many cross ies. 

“Ma, get down on your hands and knees a 
minute, please.” “* What on earth shall I do that 
for, pet’ Cause | want todraw an eleph.nt.” 

What is that although only four inches broad 
and three inches deep, yet contains a suiid toot? 
A shoe 

Why is the letter “o” 
letter in the alphabet? 


the most charitable 


Ans.— Because 


it is 
found of.ener than any other leiter in “ duing 
good.” 

“What is meant by the deflection of the 


needle" asked a dominie of a female pupil. 
When it runs into the quick of the nail,” was 
the ready rep y. 

A contemporary speaks of “the graceful fig- 
ures of child ood.’ Blinkins says that the tg 
ures at the bottom of childthuod’s shoe and cloih- 
ing bills are nut so gracetul 

Mr. Harris “ was never more s«sober in the 
whole course of his hfe,” but when 
Jones asked him to take a chair, 
would “ wait till one came round.” 


hie friewd 
he sad he 


A gentleman having a horse that ran away and 
broke his wife's neck, was told by a ne ighbor thas 
he wished to purchase m for Avs wife tw nde gpon 
“No,” said the wretch, “J iutend to marry again 
wy eelf.”” 








off a whole heap of petals, which lie in a cluster - 





Quill and Scissors. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American 
asserts that the common glass manufactured in 
this country (similar to window glas ) is bot a 
non-conductor of electricity, and says that a 
charge will pass through it readily, t! ough many 
published works seem to have overlooked the 
fact’ For Leyden jars, and electrical expert 
ments, he thinks nothing bat clear, white Eng- 
lish glass should be used 

A tiger shark was captured in the harbor of 
Savannah, lately, and on opening it, the stom 
ach was foand to contain four king crabs, the 
largest of which measured eleven inches in width, 
with the shells unbroken—showing the immense 
' capacity of its thorax and maw—a lot of lange 
bones, several pieces of salt beef, some lumps of 
clay and a leather boot. What a miscellaneous 
collection ! 

A wagoner named Forrest, in Tennessee, “ one 
day last week camped out, sleeping in his 
wagon, containing a keg of powder, with other 
articles and left a candle burning. The candle 
burned low, set something on tire which commu- 
nicated it to the powder, and the whole establish- 
ment was blown sky high, killing both horses, 
and horribly mutilating Mr. Forrest. 

The desire of the people of Quebec to obtain 

me memento of the Prince of Wales amoun's 
almost to insanity. A bevy of girls got into his 
dressing-room and stole all his pins and other 
little toilet articles, and wound up by cutting all 
the burtons off bis coat. Even some dirty water 
left in his basin was bottled and sold at four 
shillings a bottle! 

The population of Great Britain (England, 
Wales, Scotland and treland), by the census of 
1858, was 28,664 362, and that of France by the 
census of 1858, was 36 205.792. The United 
Suites numbered 22,191,876 by the census of 
1850, and the estimates of the present census, 
now in progress, range from thirty to thirty three 
millions. 

The United States Consal at Kanagawa writes 
to the collector of San Francisco, that it is be- 
coming very evident that the trade between Japan 
and California, in the great staples of that 
country, viz., tea, silk, raw and manufactured, 
oil, wax, copper, etc., will in no very lengthened 
period, become of vast importance. 

A late census makes the population of Chili to 
be 1,439,120, an increase in ten years of 355,310. 
(ver 5y0 persons born in the United Suites hve 
in the country. A recent estimate of the popu- 
lation of Mexico places it at 8 287,413, the in- 
crease since 1855 being 800 000. 

Quite a number of persons have resolved to 
live one hundred years, in order to see what 
there is in Mr. Sears’s box, or rather in the box 
which Mr. Sears gave to Amberst College. In 
case they should succeed, their heirs would be in 
a bad box, 

The Chinese rebels are getting ahead, and may 
soon convert treason into reason, which is done 
by success. ‘They have taken the important city 
of Soo-chow, which has, or bad, 2,000,000  in- 
habitants, many of whom were butchered. 











That was a lucky Californian, told of ina 
Marysvil'e paper, who, in chopping an old stump, 
found $7000 in dust, which some dead and gone 
miner had stow-d there for safe keeping. It is 
the best ‘‘ find” of the season. 

Mrs. Betsey Adams, a young damsel of 108 
years, attended church at New London, Conn., 
on arecent Sunday, and also the evening service, 
and spoke in meeting. On the following morn- 
ing she walked half a mile before breakfast. 

Hobbs, the famous American lock manufac- 
turer and picker, has disposed of his English 
establishment to a company, and will return to 
Boston with his laurels and his gold in the 
autumn. 

A library exclusively for women is to be 
opened in New York next month. The women 
have shown a dislike to visit the reading rooms 
or the public libraries in that city. The new 
library has already about 5000 volumes. 

The French government has suppressed a so- 
ciety that was formed at Lyons to aid the pope in 
both his spiritual and temporal position. ‘This is 
in accordance with the policy of old France, 
which was Gallican, not Komun. 

Herman Melville, the well-known and versatile 
author, is expected to visit San Fran: isco before 
retnrning f om his present tour among the islands 
of the Pacitic, where he is now collecting ma- 
terial for another series of books. 

In boring for an artesian well at Province- 
town, a day or two since, clam shells were found 
ata depth of one hundred and thirty-six feet 
from the surface. 

The last painful occurrence in Cincinnati was 
the stabbing in the streets at noonday, which re- 
sulted in the death of an unoffending German 
named Wagner. 

Traman Davis, of Sheffield, Berkshire county, 
murdered his wife because she bid a jug of rum 
from him. 

The census of Lynn shows a population of 
nineteen thousand against twelve thousand in 
1850. 

Mr. Peter Williams, of South Thomaston, 
Me., while running after sheep in a pasture in 
that town, recently, fell and broke hie neck. 

Scribe and Auber are said to be engaged in 
preparing anew French opera, to be entitled Le 
Serail en Gaieté. 

The national debt of the Sandwich Islands on 
the lst of April, 1860, was $108,778. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Mr. High, Mr Munroe Churchill 
to Mine Kunma A. Lakin 
By Rev. Mr. Colyer, Mr. Thowas Vester to Mire Mary 


y Rev. Mr. Lynch, Mr. George G. Ormsby to Mira 


At Charletown. by Rew Mr. Ricker, Mr Leonerd I 
Wee: to Mine Adda Gooduow 

At Cambridgeport. ty Kew Mr P.ige, Mr Dane Hel- 
of Chelees, toMre Eiieuw # aie 

At Combridze. ty Rew Dr Stearns, Mr Retort Doug 
las to Mee Anne Bo Dexter 

st Quiney. by Nev Mr Pike, Mr 

. Me, to Mise Evin 8 Crem 

tee 


¥.C. Smith, of Gor 






vers, by tew Mr Poteam, Mr Charles 

f Salem. to Miw Maris HW) itee 
At Salem. by Kev “tr Reamae. Mr Winsor M 
of ath Donvers, to Mee Lo dic B Merve 





Ward, 


| At Beverly, by Bev Me Poster, Mr. Riward J Caid- 
| Well to Miss Mar Miiiete 
| At Re kpor. by Kew Mr Varzeworth, Mr 8) lvenus 





| Lowe to Mine Martha Gott 


Deaths. 








| 

| Im thie city, Mre Atien!] Senewr, #) Mise Mery Rar, 

| 82 Mrs. Mary Demmet. 74 Mire Boumad Lowe 2e M « 
Hannah Pool, 4 Mr dedree Johonn t 76 Mr He 


| 

| non Howerd 6. Mee Katherine Lisvene 67, Mr doom 
€. Proctor, 74 

| At \iariestown, Mr Bdeord L Devt, 6. Mr Rave 

j 


line Go Week. Mo Hemry Benet OB 
At Roabory. Mr George Weton sed Mr Jaa % 
Stmp-ow. 3) M) Nothenke Wriene 87 


| At Dorenester, Mr Mary E.ton. 74 
} At Cambrider Mr Wales WO dard, 
| At Mecten, Mr Horace K Ad m . 3 
| At Woburn, Mr Caled Wright Lr 
| At Qaney. Mr Joho a.0 76 
Atreugue Mr Kitierd Audree, 
At Lomn, Mre Henneh Heotes, 4, Mre Biles ( iver, 
re Abige! K Pike. 67 
Bg Mr Locy Browe, 78, Mr Jomathen Merri, 
Mee Les Ht heag, 61 
At Ch tmeford Mew Angie Mo Weterer 24 
At Gioweeste Mie Mar BE GAe. ih 
At Seebar port. Mr Beaje 
i At Payette Me Mr deen P Receril, tor many pears e 
we bawen wusrkian in Beton, 34 






















































{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
O, FOR A FAITHFUL HEART! 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
O, for a heart on which to lean, 
When weak, and worn, and faint ; 
O, for a breast on which to weep, 
When sad, without restraint; 
O, for a gentle hand to rest 
Mid my neglected hair, 
To soothe my brow, and leave the touch 
Of loving comfort there! 


O, for a voice to whisper faith, 
In accents soft and low; 

To chase with kindness grief away— 
Di-pel the shades of woe! 

To liulmy doubts to sweetest rest, 
And calm my anguished fears; 
To stay my sighs, and dry with love 

My often falling tears! 


O. for a loving eye, 
Beaming with kindly light, 
Irradiant with a flood of peace, 
With tender feelings bright! 
Methinks, beneath its soothing ray 
Sweet happiness would come, 
And heavenly sunshine rest upon 
My lone and dreary home! 


O, for one hour of rest, 
To throw all care away, 
And feel that not a duty calls 
The whole long. tranquil day ; 
To lean in sweet oblivion 
On some protecting breast, 
And be in love’s dear presence 
For one short hour blest! 


Why should I murmur thus? 
God’s ways are always right! 
Aguiust Him I would not rebel, 
Though wrapt in blackest night. 
Aid me, thou great Jehovah! 
Let these poisonous thoughts depart; 
Help me to labor on through life 
With an unrepining heart! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GRAVE OF ONONTAWA. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





To the lover of the pic que, the 
ranges of Western Virginia are one vast, un- 
worked mine of beauty. In saying Western 
Virginia, I adopt the customary phraseology, 
though a large part of the mountains ef Virginia 
are near the centre of the State. For a long 
time this region has been a terra incognita for the 
people of the United States in general; but of 
lute years the mineral springs, which are no- 
where more numerous, have drawn attention 
somewhat to the unrivalled scenery. 

My daughters had long been urging me to 
make a summer tour through this portion of our 
native State, and a few years ago I consented, 
and spent the whole of the warm season among 
the watering places, and the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery among whic. they lie. 

As I am always reluctant to leave home, how- 
ever, the thing would hardly have been done, if 
it had not been for the sake of our governess, 
the teacher and friend of my motherless girls. 
Always pale and languid, she had for a year past 
shown symptoms of declining health calculated 
to give us much uneasiness ; and it was the hope 
of benefitng her, more than anything else, 
which eventually sent me forth among the 
mountains. 

Mrs. Andrews had been with us several years, 
and was highly esteemed by us all. Her own 
daughter, now about sixteen years of age, was 
one of our party, and her ever ready laugh and 
exuberant joyousness were in striking contrast to 
the patient, unobtrusive, but painfully apparent 
melancholy of the mother. We knew little or 
nothing of the cause of this. Indeed, we were 
almost entirely ignorant of her history, and we 
had no disposition to pry into that about which 
she had evidently no wish to be communicative. 
The daughter was app ly no better informed 
on the subject than ourselves. 

We had reached the extreme limit prescribed 
for our journey, and were now on our way home 
again. Some sixteen or eighteen miles to one 
side of our intended route, lay an extremely 





* picturesque valley, of which we had heard, but 


which we had. no intention at that time, of visit- 
ing, as it was an isolated, secluded, out-of-the- 
way spot, and rather difficult of access. 

But, very much to our surprise, Mrs. Andrews 
expressed a wish to see the valley, and I at once 
resolved to give her an opportunity of doing so. 
It was so very rare a thing for her to express a 
wish of any sort, that no one of us would have 
hesitated a moment about doing all that was pos- 
sible with the view of gratifying her, and I least 
of all. 

We were well rewarded for the trouble it cost 
us to reach the mountain-girt solitude, both by 
the remarkable quality of the scenery, and by the 
evident interest taken in it by our invalid friend. 
She was so much absorbed and excited, indeed, 
that I sometimes felt afraid that ill consequences 
might follow. 

One evening, in particular, Mrs. Andrews’s 
emotion overcame her so that we were forced to 
Stop and rest sooner than we had intended. The 
nearest house, indeed the only one for a great 
distance, was a cottage, all embowered in ver- 
dure, and built upon a site the most beautiful I 
had ever beheld. The place was now in the 
hands of a rude, rustic tenant; but it was easy 
to see that the builder and former inhabitant must 
have been a person of no ordinary degree of 
taste and refinement. The man in charge had 
Never seen the proprietor, who had not visited 
that part of the country, he said, for a number 
of years, and left everything in the hands of a 
lawyer, who lived in Lynchburg. 

We spent the night with the farmer, and lis- 
tened to his account of some of the marvellous 
hunting exploits performed in that Alpine local- 
ity. He also told us of a sort of wild man, who 


had been seen among the mountains, by himself | 





and others ; but where he lived, or who he was, | 


or what he did, or where he came from, nobody 
could teil. 


Whether he was a real live man or | 


Not, was also a matter of doubt, some rather | 


believing him to be a “ sperrit.” 
The next morning we started, on horseback, 





up the neighboring mountain, which rose just 
back of our host's orchard. Our ultimate des- 
tination was a cave, where a gigantic skeleton 
had been found by the first settlers of the valley. 
These bones, and the place of their discovery, 
were regarded with superstitious veneration by 
the aborigines, who looked upon them as the 
remains of a sort of traditional demi-god, whom 
they called Onontawa. 

The 
“Grave of Onontawa,” and the superstitious 
feeling with which it was regarded had been in a 
good degree communicated to the white settlers, 
very few of whom would on any account go near 
it; this same feeling had been handed down from 
generation to generation, till the present day. 

For this reason we found it impossible to get 
any one to go to the cave with us. 


cave itself was known to them as the 


eldest son, however, accompanied us as far as 
the route was accessible on horseback, and un- 
dertook the care of the animals till our return. 
Though we started soon after sunrise, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we reached this Spot, so 
frequently were we lured from the path by the 
magnificent scenery which everywhere — sur- 
rounded us, The distance, in a direct line, was 
but trifling. 

We found the Grave of Onontawa to be a cave 


with a high but narrow entrance, inconsiderabl 


WY 
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The farmer's | 









AG | 





bushes, near the mouth of the cave, I saw him, 
within a few yards of it. 
me. 


His back was towards 
He was evidently making for the cave, and 
in half a minute he entered it. I pushed on 
after him, and in two minutes, perhaps, was 
within the entrance, and looking about eagerly 
for the stranger. But, like Mrs. Andrews, he 
had vanished ! 

“Come, come,” said I to myself, “ people 
don’t carry the fern-seed of invisibility in this 
age or country ; I must find the secret way out 
of this place. If others can get out I ean.’ 

It is possible 1 might hare done so if I had 
tried long enough and hardeaough ; but half an | 
hour more of diligent scrutny proving fruitless, | 
I gave up the search. I fund everything pre- 
cisely as it was when I mace my examination in 
the morning. There was rely no visible out- 
let, and no large hole, anywhere, except an ex- 
cavation in the tloor, closeto the southern wail, 
which I had already examined. It was several | 
feet deep, but upon trying it with a ramrod, I | 
found that it did not extendtack, under the wall, | 
more than two or three fee. The means of 
How 


egress, if it existed, must bea secret one. 
then did Mrs. Andrews findé out ? 

I stood for some time, thiating the thing over, 
and while I was thus ogcuped, to my excessive 





in point of size, and with nothing remarkable 
about it, that we could discover. There were 
still a few bones of wild animals there, but no 
human ones. Our young people were soon sat- 
istied with their explorations, and began to look 
for berries, on the outside, leaving Mrs. Andrews 
and myself to rest quietly within the cavern. 

Seeing some rather rare minerals just at the 
entrance, I went to look at them, and spent some 
time in’ getting a few small specimens. When I 
had secured them, I returned to the place where 
T had left Mrs. Andrews, but, to my extreme 
astonishment I found her no longer there. 

I called her, but she did not answer ; I searched 
in every nook and corner, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. She could not possibly have left the 
cave without my noticing it, for at the point 
where I had been standing, her dress must have 
touched me as she passed out. 

Surprise now began to be mingled with alarm. 
The thing was so utterly strange and unaccount- 
able, that my mind would, in spite of me, revert 
to the evil reputation of the place, while a feeling 
very much akin to superstitious awe stole over 
me, the existence of which I was hardly willing 
to acknowledge, even to myself. The cave was 
not large, and it was tolerably well lighted, the 
entrance, as I have stated, being quite a lofty 


ne. 

After the lapse of three or four minutes, I in- 
stituted a second search, going carefully round 
the whole place; but my success was no bette 
than before. There were of course cracks, and 
crevices, and inequalities in the walls, and pretty 
deep fissure in the rocks in some places; but 
no cavity, that I could find, where anything 
larger than a cat could have lain concealed. 
But even if there had been such a place, why 
should Mrs. Andrews act in such an exuaor- 
dinary manner as to conceal herself there ? 
Why indeed? It was a mystery which only 
grew darker the more I endeavored to throw light 
upon it. 

I dreaded every moment to hear the merry 
voices of the girls returning to seek us. What 
could I say to that sweet child when she should 
come to me, all trembling with apprehension, aad 
ask me where her mother was? The very idea 
was torture to me. I went to the mouth of the 
cave, to see if they were near, and was gratitied 
to perceive that they were all out of sight, and 
apparently very busy enjoying themselves. I 
could just hear their voices through the bushes. 

Entering the cave again, I had not taken more 
than half a dozen steps, when I saw Mrs. An- 
drews, reclining on a heap of leaves, in the same 
attitude, and on the very same spot in which I 
had left her when I went to look at the minerals 
near the entrance ! 

“O, let us go back,” said she, beseechingly, as 
soonas she saw me. 

She looked so feeble, wan, and wretched, that 
I controlled my curiosity, and asked her if she 
would not rest awhile first. 

“O, no! Do let us leave this place without 
delay—this very instant.” And as she said this 
she gazed wildly about her, as if she was afraid 
of seeing some horrible spectre, if she should 
remain there. 

I gave her my arm, without any further re- 
mark, and we left the cave together. A few 
yards only from its mouth, we came suddenly 
upon a stranger, who had just stepped out of a 
dense pine thicket. He was a tall person, with 
the air and look of a gentleman, pale, and thin to 
emaciation, with dark hair, and a long black 
beard considerably streaked with gray. 

The moment he saw Mrs. Andrews, he started 
back, as if he had been stabbed, and would prob- 
ably have fallen to the ground if a tree against 
which be staggered had not sustained him. Ina 
few seconds, however, he recovered, and imme- 
diately darted into the cavern. 





At the same in- 
stant, Mrs. Andrews bore so heavily upon my 
arm that all my attention was transferred to her. 
She hed fainted outright. 

Half believing that there was, after all, some 
demoniacal intluence about the Grave of Onon- 
tawa, I allowed the lady to slip gently down upon 
the grass, and applied myself to the task of re- 
storing her to consciousness. After a while, she 
opened her eyes, shuddered, gazed wildly around 
her, and then begged that I would take her away. 
The girls were already calling to us trom the 
spot where we left the horses. With some difli- 
culty she managed to get thither, to mount, and 
ride back to the cottage without particularly at- 
tractin; the attention of the others. When she 
reached it, however, she was forced to retire to 
her bed immediately. 

As the lady could not then be questioned, I 
determined to seek the individual who had pro- 
duced such an extraordinary impression upon 
her, After a frugal dinner, IL took the farmer's 
rifle, and other shooting implements, and hast- 
ened back to the cave, thinking it probable that I 
should find him there or somewhere thereabouts. 

Sure enough, just as I emerged from the 





if 


astonishment, the man I waslooking for stepped 
out of that very hole which I had just found to 
be only about three feet and a half deep, and 
which extended into the wall certainly less than 
three feet. He seemed a little surprised to see me 
there, but he advanced witheut hesitation, and 
the light from the entrance fell full upon his face 
as he did so. It was a face painful to behold. 
He seemed hardly more than forty years of age, 
but sickness, or sorrow, or some such thing, had 
ploughed his wan visage witf the furrows of three- 
score, and stamped upon it in expression which 
might well have been translated by the famous 
inscription in Dante’s Jnferso, “No hope enters 
here.” 

“Sir,” said I, “I trust you will attribute to 
something more important than mere curiosity 
the motive which induces me to beg of you some 
expl of the ex 'y influence pro- 
duced by your presence upon Mrs. Andrews, 
who is a valued member of my family.” 

“ Mrs. who ?” 

“Mrs. Andrews.” 

“A member of your family, is she?” 

bol ha 

“Then I advise you to get rid of her as soon 
as possible.” And with these words he turned 
quickly upon his heel, and prepared to leave the 
cavern, 

“ But you have not 1 my questi 
said I, interrupting him. 

After gazing at me a minute or two, he said, 
“ Why do you not ask her for an explanation ?” 

“ Because she is not in a condition to give it. 
She was hardly able to ride to a place of shelter, 
and is now in bed.” 

“Humph! May I ask what position Mrs.— 
A.—Mrs. Andrews occupies in your family ?” 

“ She is my daughters’ governess.” 

~ Then, sir, Content yourself with the solemn 
assurance of a truthful man, that she is, in a 
moral point of view, unfit for such a position ; 
and do you get rid of her as soon as you can.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but you have not answered 
my question, and I think it is your duty to give 
me further information.” 

“You will not dismiss your governess without 
proof of what I have asserted ?” 

“ Certainly not; nor do I think that anything 
you are likely to tell me will induce me to take 
such a step.” 

The stranger appeared to reflect for a short 
time, and then said ; 

“J will tell you what I know of that woman’s 
history, and then you will do as you please. 
Follow me.” 

As he said this he advanced to the wall of the 
cavern farthest from the entrance, and stepping 
into the hole from which he had emerged, almost 
i diately disapy 1. I followed his exam- 
ple, and when I had stooped down, I found that 
It could pass under the rocky wall, where it came 
down nearly to the level of the floor. The ex- 
cavation which I have described gave me room 
to stoop under it, and pressing close against the 
rock where I had touched it with the ramrod, I 
found that there was room enough for me to rise 
into an upright posture, and stand between that 
rock and the wall, in such a position that an ob- 
server in the cavern would have been able to see 
my legs only. 

By putting out my hands, I now found that 
there was room to move only in one direction— 
the right. Just as I ascertained this fact, my 
predecessor took hold of my hand, and led me 
away in that direction, telling me at the same 
time to look well to my feet. The caution was 
not unnecessary, for the very first step I took was 
an ascent of eight or ten inches. A few more 
steps, still ascending to the right, brought us toa 
level place, where the two rocks, between which 
we were, retreated from each other, so as to give 
us plenty of room in every direction. 


9: 











There was 
a dim light, too, coming from a fissure far above 
our heads. 

From this point the passage turned, so as to 
lead us nearly at right angles to our former 
course, and away from the cave we had just left. 
This passage was perhaps fifteen or twenty feet | 
in length, and terminated in another excavation 
made by nature’s hands, which was much larger 
than the Grave of Ouontawa, No hail or temple 
of human construction would bear comparison 
fur a moment with this splendid apartment. 





The ceiling was of immense height, reaching 
to the very summit of one ot the highest peaks 
of the mountains, and from a great rift in the vast 
rocky dome sending down a flood of light upon 


a mazy wilderness of stalactites, assuming thou- 
1 
had but little time, however, to note the wonders 
of the place, fur my conductor hurried me on, 


sands of shapes of strange, fantastic beauty. 


through this Aladuiu’s palace, then into another 
Passage, and by this time to a third cave, smaller 
than either of the others, but perfectly dry, and 
fitted up with furniture, which must all have 
been introduced piecemeal, through the narrow 
passage, but which was nevertheiwss convenient, 


elegant, and almost luxurious. And 


here also 





‘medical study, and received a diploma, 


was a skylight, formed by the same fissure, ran 
ning across the rocky pinnacle, at a point where 
haman foot had never trodden. 

Withoat giving me time even to wonder at the 
marvels which I was encountering at every step, 


hir 
me 


the stranger motioned me to a seat, threw 
self into another, and commenced the fol! 


| narrative of a portion of his own hister ~ 





h Iam 9“ to relate 1 


—The events whic’ 
one—pever thought 


have never spoken of to av 
of doing 80. Bur it se necessary that ] should 
make an exceppvn in your case. 1 will be as 
brief as possible. 

lam a native of Virginia, but not of this part 
of the State. I was born in the tde-water sec- 
tion, the sole offspring of a wealthy planter. 
Both of my parents died before 1 was old enough 


| to know them, and having no near relatives in 


the United States, 1 was brought up by a guar- 
dian, who gave himself very little trouble about 
me. My property was well managed, but my 
moral and mental culture was left pretty much to 
take care of itself. 

When I came into possession of my estate, 
my mind was certainly not the best regulated one 
in the world, nor my character perliaps aswell 


UR UNION? 2s 





¢ principal features of the estab 


sketched fog 
lishment 
befor ae spring 
surope, and reached Virginia 
Our 
themselves intelligent and fait 


Yur house could not well be ready 
We therefor spent the winter 
in the 
proved 


arryiMg out 





agents 


arly days of May 





fulin« 
my designs for the creation and embellishment 
of a desirable home in this mount 
all that 


have done, to heighten the very extraontinary 


nwi 





lerness, 


and had done art, in that time, could 


negeral beauties of the place 

Here we spent three swiftly gliding vears, in a 
paradise such as few since Adam's fall have ever 
enjoyed on earth. In the course of our frequent 


rides through our domain, we ofjen visi the 





outer cave, and one day, by accident 1 discovered 
Until to-day, no one, LT believe, 
No 


outer cave, 


these inner ones. 
has ever entered them but Ada and myself 
one here, indeed, ever visits even tt 
the country people all shunning it ¢ 
spot—which indeed it is, though 
than many other spots in this viemity, which 
have never had any special evil reputation 





an accursed 


not more so 


All the articles you see around you were con 


, veyed hither by myself, by night, and with no 


settled and as steadfast as it ought to have been. | 


1 was wayward and impulsive ; but I was at least 
truthful and sincere, and gross vice and dissipation 
had never any charms for me. Meanness and 
falsehvod in every shape I detested. My char- 
acter was open and transparent to a fault, and 
anything like deceit or double-dealing thoroughly 
disgusted me. 

Such were my peculiarities when, at abont 
twenty-two years of age, I completed a course of 
The 
summer of that year I spent in roving among 
the mountains and watering places of my native 
State. One evening, while ascending the Valley, 
towards Staunton, I stopped for the night in 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham county. A magni- 
ficent spnset was just fading out in the west as I 
left the hotel for an evening stroll, shaping my 
course in an easterly direction. 

The southern end of the Massanutten Moun- 
tain, where it terminates abruptly, and seems 
suddenly to sink into the plain, attracted my at- 
tention, and 1 walked slowly forward, with my 
eyes tixed upon it, as it lay before me, somewhat 
to the right of my path, 

I soon found myself without the village, and 
ascending a rising ground, known from the color 
of the soil, as Red Hill. Within a few rods of 
a white house which crowns the summit of the 
hill, a pair of runaway horses, attached to a trav- 
elling carriage, containing two ladies and a gen- 
tleman, came thundering down et full speed. I 
had heard the noise for some minutes, but sup- 
posing it to be a wagon, and paying no attention 
to it, the horses were almost on me betore I 
noticed them, 

It was too late to throw myself in front of them. 
After a moment's thought, I watched my oppor- 
tunity, pressed close to the flying animals, al- 
lowed them to pass, and as the carriage flitted 
before my eyes, leaped on behind it. In an in- 
stant I clambered to the front, and snatched the 
reins from the hands of an old gentleman who 
was grasping them steadily but feebly. He had 
thus far kept the frightened horses in the centre 
of the road; but his hands were trembling, and 
his strength was fast giving way. 

By exerting all the force I could muster, to- 
gether with some degree of address, I soon man- 
aged to check the panic-stricken animals, and 
finally drove them into the village at a moderate 
trot. ‘The destination of the party, for the night, 
was the same hotel at which 1 was stopping, and 
in a few minutes we reached it. 

One of the ladies had fainted. I took her up 
in my arms, carried her into the house, and laid 
her on a sofa. Her looks, her touch, her help- 
less condition, her long, dark-golden hair stream- 
ing over her snowy shoulders, her long, dark eye- 
lashes resting on a skin as pure as alabaster—all 
these things, and more besides, conspired to pro- 
duce upon me an impression which was no less 
novel than delicious. 

I informed the old gentleman of my profes- 
sional character, and continued my efforts to call 
back to life this beautiful statue, until the land- 
lady arrived. By that time her bosom was be- 
ginning to heave, and her eyelids opened heavily. 
As soon as her eyes met mine, she evidently re- 
cognized me as the person who had stopped the 
horses, and a bright smile and a rosy flush gave 
that animation to her pallid face which was all 
her exquisite beauty needed to carry it to perfec- 
tion. From that moment I was enthralled, cap- 
tivated, heart and soul. 

She was led away to her room by the landlady, 
and I then learned that her name was Ada Min- 
den, that she was a resident of the city of Balti- 
more, and that, like myself, she was making a 
summer tour in Virginia, in company with her 
friend, Miss Roane, and her friend’s uncle, Mr. 
Roane. They had their own carriage 
horses ; for travelling facilities, and 


and 
travellers 
themselves, indeed, were tar from being numerous 
in Virginia at that day. 

The incident I have mentioned was the means 
of establishing a very intimate acquaintance on 
my part with the little party of travellers. I re- 
mained in their company the whole season, and 
we visited together many beautiful spots, and 
among others this wild mountain soliinde, which 
was then much wilder and more solitary than it 
is now. P 

In the month of October I accompanied them 
to Baltimore. From the first moment of our 
meeiing I had loved Ada Minden with all tne 
ardor of my passionate, fiery nature. Like my- 
She was living with a 
distant relative, on a patrimony barely sufficient 
for the supply of her necessary wants. 


self she was an orphan 


Early in 


November we were married. 


Before Pleft: Virgir 


thousand acres of land in this valley, and as soon 
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a, I had purchased two 
} 


as we reached Baltimore I sent thither competent 
persons to build the cottage vou have seen and 
uncle in 


lay out the grounds. The death of an 








England—my last surviving relative—had added 
, largely to my income. I therefore gave my 
architect carte Llanche, merely restricting him to 


the general outlines of a plan which I had 


little difficulty ; and I spared no pains nor ex- 
pense in fitting it up as a pleasant retreat, where 
our privacy was in no danger of ever being in 
vaded. It 
solitude which it secures to me, that L inhabit it 
now, and endure the painful thoughts which 


is because of this, beeause of the 


memory and association evoke trom these silent 
walls. During the second summer of our res- 
idence in this valley, a little daughter was born 
to us, and my cup of happiness, brimfal before, 
now ran over. It was a felicity too perfect for 
creatures of a sinful, fallen race, and a vague ap- 
prehension of the fact caused its very intensity to 
make me tremble. 

One day, when our little girl was about ten 
months old, I returned home from a visit to this 
cave, where I had been reading and writing, and 
found a man seated on the verandah, and hold- 
ing the child in his arms. 
only visitor we ever had from a distance, and he 
did not come very often, for I gave him little en- 
couragement to do so. He professed to be adis- 
tant relation of my wife’s. 1 disliked the man, 
and had more than once suspected lim of annoy- 
ing her with impertinent attentions; but she 
made no complaint, and I curbed my temper as 
well as I could, though he could not but see that 
I had no desire for his company. 

It affected my nerves most unpleasantly to see 
this fellow fondling the baby, and I snatched her 
away abruptly, and placed her in her mother’s 
arms. Scott (that was his name) appeared to 
take no notice of my ill-humor, but remained 
with us till after dinner, when he asked me to 
take a walk with him. IT assented, and we walked 
in this direction, and eventually 
outer cave, entered it and sat down to rest. After 
a silence of some minutes’ duration, he said to 


This person was the 


reached the 


~~ 
me De. Enville, I have a painful duty to per- 
form. 
your marriage, and I am now resolved to hesitate 
no longer. You know Mrs. Enville’s hand-writ- 
ing, do you not?” 

“That is a very strange question, sir,” replied 

“Of course I know it.” 

“It is a peculiar hand, isn’t it—one that would 
be very dithicult to counterfeit “” 

“ Yes, it is. Bat what business is it of yours ?” 

“ Excuse me, you will know in a moment. I 
will ask only one more question. Do me the 
favor to look at that, and tell me if it is her 
writing—yes or no.” 

“ Yes—it is her writing.’ 

“ Y6u have no doubt about it whatever ?” 

“None whatever. It is not possible that there 
should be any. But what is the meaning of this 
catechizing ¢ What is your object? I demand 
an answer.” 

“ My object is merely to deliver to you these 
letters. 
session, and I felt it to be my duty to place them 
in your hands. 
with you is ended, and I have only to wish you 
a very good evening.” 

There was a peculiar, ironical emphasis in the 
man’s words, and a sneering devil in his eye, as 
he turned and Jeft me, which gave a significance 
to his adieu beyond its literal meaning. Though 
1 had never been actually jealous of this person, 
I had certainly been annoyed at the familiarity 
which he assumed in his intercourse with my 
wife under cover of his alleged relationship, and 
had always felt an antipathy to him not unlike 
that which one feels towards a sneaking, ven- 
omous reptile. He had handed me two entire 
letters, aud three fragments. ‘They were all ad- 


I have been hesicating about it ever since 


1. 


They came accidentally into my pos- 


Having done so, my business 





dressed to © man—a man I had never before 
heard of. 
involuntary sinking of the heart, 1 took up the 
first that came to hand, and opened it 

No hellish torture, contrived to palsy the heart 
and sear the eyeballs of its victims, could have 
| done its work more quickly or effectually than 
| did the first few lines of that accursed letter 
In three minutes fate’s lightning had flashed 
forth from its terrible page, the scathing thunder- 
bolt had fallen 
gether, and I was the wretched, ruined, heart- 
It needed but 
the first half-dozen lines to fix my destiny forever ; 


bat the damning characters seemed 


With a chill of apprehension, and an 


upon eye, brain and heart to- 


broken man you see before you 


tu fascinate 
me, and I read without stopping every line and 
word the letters 


contained. All was written in 


my wife's singularly beautiful and elaborate 
Italian hand, which I well knew no human shill 
could counterfeit; and they breathed in every 
sentence the most ardent, devoted, passionate, 
burning love which human heart can feel, or bu- 
man pen express. QUne letter, solemnly vowing 
a love ‘ truer than steel and stronger than death,” 
was dated but thirteen months anteriyr to our 
first interview, at Harrwonturg 


There was, alas, no possible room to doubt 


that I had been the facile dupe of a desigmng, 
artiul, hypocritical, and perhaps radically wicked 
woman! It was a matter beyond diepute that 


she had wilfally deceived m 


ad 


plighted to me her maide 





Was vet glowing 





another had kit 


recently, if at all, extinguisl 



































all, she had “five rately perjured herself; volun- 
teering th solemn assurance that no thought, 
even of ©¥¢ for another, had ever agitated her 
virggir OTEASt. With the fresh poison of this life- 
lo¥ misery rankling in my heart, I returned to 
beautifal Lome, which could be home to 
immediately sought the 
My agitation had by that 

and given place to the ice-cold 
spair. I quietly showed her the 
letters, and asked her if she wrote them. 

Strack with confusion, pale and trembling, she 
nevertheless denied all knowledge of them 
the person to whom they were addressed. It was 
eneugh. If had confessed the truth, or 
given any proof of repentance, I would at least 
have pitied her; but as it was, I turned and left 
her without another word. 

As I passed out of the house, I saw the little 
girl that ever since her birth had been a fountain 


wy 
and 
presence of my wile. 
subsided, 


calmness of dk 


me nevermore, 


time 


, or 


she 


of delight to my love-thirsty heart. I could not | 


think of tearing her from her mother’s arms, and 
the father’s soul within me yearned in agonizing 
tenderness towards the beautiful babe. But 
even while I gazed upon her, the conviction fas- 
tened itselt upon me that there was no shadow 
of a resemblance in those infant features to my 
own, and a mocking fiend seemed to whisper in 
mycar: “It is no child of thine!” And for 
I fear, the devil told the truth. At all 
events, another arrow had entered my soul, there 
to fester, a fount of ceaseless agony, as long as 
memory remains. On my love for Ada I had 
staked my all. That lost, there remained no 
earthly thing worth living for; and so hateful 
had the dull current of existe become, that 
fur long years all that preserved it from utter 
stagnation was a daily battle with conscience for 
the privilege of selfmurder. 

I went immediately to Europe, there to endure 
“life's fitful fever’? as I could, till the mighty 
physician death should cure it forever. But the 
unrest which moral tortures like mine must nec- 
essarily engender, has driven me onward, like the 
“ Wandering Jew,” through every quarter of the 
globe, savage or civilized, and has eventually 
forced me to return to this valley, where, like the 
senseless moth, I flutter round the spot where my 
heart was so scorched and seathed as almost to 
have lost the impress of humanity. You now 
know my reason for speaking to you as Idid. I 
lave done my duty, and the responsibility now 
rests with you alone. 


once, 





ce 





Thus ended the narrative of Dr. Enville. He 
rose immediately and left the cave. I followed 
him mechanically, and when we reached the 
open air he bowed, silently, and disappeared 
among the trees. 

What L had heard disconcerted and annoyed 
me more than I can express. Mrs. Andrews, 
as [still continued to call her, had established a 
character with me and my daughters which it 
would require very strong evidence indeed to 
tarnish. But was not the evidence just placed 
before me as strong as it could well be? It did 
certainly seem so, but it nevertheless was far from 
satisfying me of the lady’s unworthiness. I knew 
not how to gainsay it; my reason assented to it, 
but my heart absolutely refused to admit it. 

At the tirst opportunity, I stated frankly and 
fully to Mrs. Andrews what I had heard, and 
from whom I had heard it. With a voice choked 
by sobs and bitter tears, she described to me the 
parting interview with her husband, and with a 
passionate appeal to Heaven to attest the truth 
of her assertion, she solemnly affirmed her utter 
ignorance of everything connected with these 
fatal letters, declaring that she had never written 
them, never seen them till they were shown to 
her by her husband, and that she knew no more 
of the person to whom they were addressed than 
did the child unborn. That the handwriting and 
even the style of the letters was so marvellously 
like her own that she could not distinguish them 
from others that were her own, she freely ad- 
mitted ; but for all that they were not hers, for 
the contents were as strange to her as they could 
possibly be to any one else. 

When her husband left her, her friend Mr. 
Roane had been dead more than a year, and his 
niece was married and gone to live in the far 
West, she knew not where. Dr. Enville had 
left funds sufficient for her support, and she con- 
tinued to live in Virginia some five or six years 
after his departure. At the end of that time, 
however, by an unfortunate investment, she lost 
nearly every dollar she possessed. She then re- 
moved to Alabama, partly to get rid of her dis- 
agreeable cousin (the man who had exhibited the 
fatal letters, who was a rejected suitor, and who 
still annoyed her with his attentions), and partly 
in search of employment by which she might 
support herself. She tinally obtained a situation 
as a teacher, and continued to reside in the far 
South until she left it to take up her abode with 
me. 

Her feelings upon now revisiting the scene of 
her former happiness, and her desire to behold 
once more the cottage and the grounds, and the 
cave, of which she alone, besides her husband, 
possessed the secret, will be readily understood 
and appreciated. The more this mysterious affair 
was inquired into, the darker it became. Bat 
still my confidence in the much-stricken lady 
whom it so nearly concerned, was steadfast and 
I felt satistied that her husband had 
zed her too hastily, and as I thought time 
would show, too harshly also. Nor did I think 
that her emotion at the first sight of the letters 
wes ny certain proof of either falsehood 
daj toauty. 


unshaken, 
jud 


or 


The morning after my conference with her, I 
sought and obtained anether interview with her 
husband, 
a view to clearing up the mystery which hung 
He replied that he did not be- 
any mystery existed. The letters were his 
and though she denied the tact, 





nd urged him to take some steps with 


over this affair. 
lieve 


wile’s ; it would 





easy to prove that white was black, as to 
>that denial good. He then spoke of ob- 


«a divorce, and I soon discovered tl 


and « 


being resolved, 






was doing more harm than good, 





quently beat a prec ipitate retres 
however, to do all I could to probe to the bot- 


tom what seemed to me to be so strangely and so 


m ev usly inexplicable. 


ise ul 








| Alice, a sweet and lovely girl, and told her the 


| for a relative of the farmer, on a_ visit. 





The next day we left the valley ; but not till I 
had put in execution a project which I had con- 
ceived during my visit to the cave. With the 
mother’s permission I took aside the daughter, 


whole story. She was greatly shocked, and for 
a time violently agitated, but when she grew 
calmer I communicated to her my project, to 
which she agreed at once. It was simply this ; 
that she should remain at the cottage, and pass 
It was 
my hope that Enville might be attracted towards 
without knowing, of course, who she really 

We gave the farmer a liberal fee and lett 

My plan eventually succeeded beyond my 
Alice soon found means to throw 
herself in her father’s way, and in a short time 
they became every-day companions. It was not 
long before the morose and melancholy man be- 
gan to respond to her filial attentions, though 
suspecting nothing of her real personality ; and 
she eventually exercised upon him an influence 





was. 
him. 
expectations. 


| of a most salutary character, and prepared the 





| gently 


way for what I hoped would finally prove a re- 
union of long-sundered hearts. 

In the meantime, I undertook to discover, if 
possible, some one who was well acquainted with 
the early history of Ada Minden, which might, 
I thought, throw some light on the one great and 
fatal mystery of her life, which, I felt convinced, 
was no less a mystery to her than it was to me. 
In this purpose I was successful, and in a quar- 
ter where I had not anticipated it. 

Harmon Scott, the man who had exhibited 
the letters to Dr. Enville, was the only person I 
knew of who was likely to possess the informa- 
tion I was seeking. But could he be induced to 
communicate it? I feared not. Such a thing 
was highly improbabie. Suddenly a thought 
struck me, and as soon as I succeeded in tinding 
the man, I put my idea in practice. I had re- 
solved to obtain by moral force what I felt sure 
“moral suasion”’ would be very unlikely to ac- 
complish. Choosing well my time, therefore, I 
so worked upon the fears of this base poltroon, 
that he told me the whole truth, and enabled me 
to clear up the mystery to my entire satisfaction, 
without any additional research, further than I 
thought desirable for the corroboration of his 
own statement, and for the more certain enlight- 
enment of the prejudiced and skeptical husband. 
The history of this affair involved a singular 
physiological,or rather pathological phenomenon, 
which, though of rare occurence, is, nevertheless 
a well authenticated and blished fact. While 
still very young, Ada Minden’s love had been 
won by a young gentleman of great worth, and 
singularly attractive both in mind and person ; 
and after their solemn betrothal, she did not hes- 
itate to lavish upon him a wealth of affection, 
which, though pure as the virgin snows, was 
nevertheless all glowing with the warmth of an 

lly ardent, passionate temperament, and 
a tender, susceptible heart. It may well be im- 
agined what fervid letters would spring from such 
alove. The wedding day was fixed, and the 
bridal party assembled ; but the long-expected 
bridegroom never came. Instead of a merry 
marriage peal, the old church bell rang out the 
knell of a departed soul, -_ for wn gay and 
brilliant epithalami was 1a funeral 
dirge. Ada’s lover was thrown violently from 
his horse but a few minutes after leaving his 
father’s door, and was borne back into the house 
a mangled and bloody corpse. 

The terrible news was communicated to Ada 
with ill-advised abruptness, and its effects were 
fearful to behold. It seemed to set her brain on 
fire. Fever, delirium, frenzy of the most alarm- 
ing character speedily followed, and raged with 
unabated violence for many days. Finally it 
left her, but so weak, so utterly prostrated in both 
mind and body, that no one dared to believe it 
possible that she could ever recover. She did, 
however, and by slow degrees rose up from the 
very jaws of the grave, already open to receive 
her. 

After many weary months of tedious convales- 
cence her health was fully restored, and her shat- 
tered mind renovated, except that everything 
connected with her illness, even in the most re- 
mote degree, was utterly blotted out of her mem- 
ory, and was as if ithad never been. Not only 
the letters she had written to her lover, and his 
subsequent death, but even the very existence of 
such a person were steeped in some mysterious 
Lethe and made to fade away forever. It was 
a curious case, but by no means without a par- 
allel in the annals of medical science. Fearing 
some unfortunate result of a contrary procedure, 
the physician earnestly enjoined it upogall who 
had become acquainted with the circumstances 
(and there were not many such in Baltimore) to 
never, on any account, allude to them in conver- 
sation with her, or in her presence. Her few 
friends and associates rigidly complied with this 
injunction, and it was not strange that the facts 
hal never come to the ears of Dr. Enville dur- 
ing bis brief courtship. 

The moment I became possessed of these 
facts, I hurried home, and in company with the 
hardly used and much afflicted lady hastened to 
the romantic valley, the seene of her short-lived 
There I was fortunate enough to 
find her husband still lingering, detained by the 











happiness. 


soothing ministrations of his unknown 
daughter. WhenI had told him all, I found my 


| task a much easier one than Thad anticipated. As 


a medical man he was prepared to acknowledge 
as truth what many persons, not so well-informed, 
would have received with scorn and ridicule. His 
intercourse with Alice, had done much to 
smooth down his stubborn misanthropy, 


too, 
and 
he was finally 
assured that the sweet yirl was his long-estranged 
daughter, his self-hardened heart melted 
flood of tears, while he bitterly 
of brutal 
towards 


when, after listening to my storv, 
in a 
accused himself 

and 
gentle-hearted woman who 


given him so many proofs of the 


precipitation, cruelty injustice 


had 


most 


the 


truest, 
seif-sa 








The bitter cynie the pitiless man-hater, wept 
as if his heart woa'ld break, and his loud sobs 
were heard in the adjoining cavern, and brought 
thence his wife and d ver, with streaming 
eyes, and hearts overtlowing with gratitade to 
H n. Let us drop the curtain on a scene too 
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sacred to be intruded upon, even if an 


| several examples. 





adequate 
description were within the scope of our feeble 
Suffice it to say that all the gloomy 
past was forgiven and forgotten, and that there 
were few h-ppier hearts that day in Virginia than 
those which beat in the wild mountain cave by 
the Grave OF ONONTAWA. : 
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CHINESE MEDICAL PRACTICE. 





A quack doctress pretends to cure toothache 


by extracting a maggot—the cause of the disor- 
der. This is done, or rather pretended to be 
done, by simply placing a bright steel pin on the 
part affected, and tapping the pin with a piece of 
wood, Mr. Cobbold compares the operation to 
Es uring worms for tishing, by werking a spade 
wckwards and forwards in the ground. He and 
a friend submitted to the process, but in a very 
short time compelled the doctress to desist, by 
the excessive precaution they took against impo- 
sition, Passing over the diviner, the street sing- 
ers, and the barley-sugar makers, wegpause next 
at the physician. The Chinese know little of the 
anatomy of the human frame, and the extent of 
their medical lore may be gathered from the fact 


that they suppose the body to be made up of five | 


elements—gold, wood, water, fire and earth, and 
that illness is the result of one of these elements 
being unduly predominant over the rest. Yet 
they often cure cases given up by European doc- 
tors as hopeless; of this Mr. Cobbold supplies 
The peculiarity of Chinese 
prescriptions is the magnitude of the dose. ‘Thus 
150 pills are given at a time, and a pint of black 
draught is not thought excessive as a sequel. 
The lamentable accident which happened at 
Nankin, after Sir H. Pottinger concluded the 
treaty there, perhaps had its origin im this pecu- 
liarity. Of the three commissioners who treated 
with Sir Henry, E-le-poo was by far the best. 
He was a kind, benevolent man, and very pop- 
ular with the English. A very diferent charac- 
ter was Chang, an inferior mandarin, who was 
constantly sent with messages to the English 
ships. He was a larg@?brawny, blustering fellow, 
who delighted in exhibiting his strength, and in 
draining the winecup. — On one occasion he had 
been sent to say that E-le-poo was ill, to describe 
his malady, and to ask for medicine. One of the 
English ductors gave him a box of pills, with 
directions that three would be sufficient for a 
dose. Chang, however, having added to his 
natural obiuseness by drinking off sundry gob- 
lets, departed to the eg and bade him 
take the whole box of —in the eyes of the 
Chinese a very solleenie dose. E-le-poo took 
took the boxtul accordingly—and died.—London 
Journal. 





-_-.+ 
THE END OF GREATNESS. 


Alexander, after having climbed to the dizzy 
heights of ambition, and, with his temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in ‘the blood of countless 
nations, looked down upon a conquered world, 
and wept that there was not another city for him 
to conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene 
of debaach, 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the mis- 
tress of the world, and stripped three bushels of 
gold rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 
Fnights, and made her toundation quake—fied 
from his country, being chased by one of those 
who exultingly united his name to that of God, 
and called him Hauni Baal—died at last by 
poison administered by his own hand, unlament- 
ed, unwept, in a foreign land. 
¢ wear, afier having conque red eight hundred 
cities, and dyed hi Giotbes in the blood of one 
million of his foes; afier having pursued to 
death the only rival he had on earth, was miser- 
ably assassinated by those he considered his 
nearest trieuds, and in that very piace, the at- 
tunmentof which had been his greatest ambition, 

I te, whose kings and empe- 
rors obeyed, after having filled t.e earth with the 
terror of his name, deluged it with blood, and 
clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his days 
in lonely banishment—almost literally exiled 
trom the world, yet where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving over the deep, but 
could not, or would not bring him aid. 

Thus, four great men, who, trom the peculiar 
situation of their portraits, seemed to stand the 
representatives ot all the world calls yreat—those 
four, who each in turn made the world tremble to 
its centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, or some suppose, by poison 
mingled in wine; one a. suicide ; ; one murdered 
by his friends, and one in lonely exile.—Prov- 
idence Herald 

















A LUXURIOUS CAR. 


The workmen employed ut the car shop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company have just com- 
pleted” the finest car ever built in this country. It 
is intended specially for the directors of the read, 
but it will probably be used, if occasion should 
require it, tor the transportation of distinguished 
personages. We find the fullowing description 
of it in one of our exchange papers: “ The car 
is divided into three compartments — parlor, bed- 
room aud dining-room—all separated from each 
other by Venetian shutters. The rear por- 
tion of the car is the dining-roum, contain- 
ing the table and other requisites fur eating 
in comfort. The table is fastened to the floor 
with sockets, so that it cannot be upset by the 
movements of the car while under way. “The 
central part of the car is provided with sleeping 
berths, on the plan of Wouodworth’s patent, and 
contains twelve berths, six on each side. Here 
are also water, toilet arrangements, etc., most in- 
geniously contrived for the use and convenience 
of the directors. The front part of the car is no 
more nor less than a small pailor, fitted up in 
the latest style, with seats for twelve guests. The 
sides of this car are decorated with landscape 
paintings, representing scenery along the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, while in front extends the 
platform, surrounded with iron railing, sufticient- 
ly broad to allow the whole of the directors to 
stand or sit upon it while the train is in motion, 
without any danger—a luxury denied ail other 
traveilers on railroads. This car is quite a con- 
trivance in its way, and will attract considerable 
attention wherever it goes. 





COAL GAS ON PLANTS. 


A collection of exotic plants in a greenhouse 
in Philadelphia, was, through the breakage of the 
city “mains,” and the cousequent le akin eof a 
large amount of gas, exposed to. its deleterious 
intluence. The plants, numbering nearly three 
thousand, were almost entirely ruined. Those 
iu Jeat did not sutter, nor did a row of maple 
trees immediately over the leak ; the injury sus- 
tained being entirely through their bre athing or- 
gaus. The g iy known to exist be- 
tween the gene natural order, ex- 
tends to the action of this pants nous substance 
upon them. The beautiful Amanuaces® were so 
keenly sensitive to the poisun, that even large 
old specimens were stripped at once. The thor 
Was covered with leaves, and oranges and lemons 
in all stages of growth, from firt fra: formed to 
that fully matured. trees by careful pruning 
and nursing, were somewhat restored. Camelia 
were in bloom in about 120 varieries ; Mot a leaf, 
hud, or flower remained upon the larcest and the 
st plants.— Timls's Cu Sewnce. 
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Corkscrews have sunk more people than cork 


jackets will ever keep up. 
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MY WIFE AND L. 


“ My dear Mag, life is not measured by the 
hour glass There are minutes that are hours, 
there are hours that are vears, there are vears that 
are centuries Aguin, some men are observant, 
and some pay no better compliment to the light 
of day than moles. You did me the honor of 
Saying One evening, when we were having a late 
cigar atthe Trafalgar (we should have 
bed hours before), that you never knew a more 
quick-sighted man, nor a readier reader of the 
human heart than the individaal who now ad 
dresses you. Tt would ill become me to say that 
you only did) me justice ; but permit me to re 
mark that, having close ty watched myself and 
compared myselt with others for vears, T have 
come to the conclusion that Lam blessed with a 
rapid discernment Betore Mrs. Flowerdew (1 
have written the delightful name on every corner 
of my blotting-paper) honored me with her hand, 
L brought this power to bear upon her incessant- 
ly. Under all kinds of vexatious circumstances 
Lhave been witness of her unassailable good 
temper. | have seen ber wear a new bonnet in 
a shower of rain. These clumsy hands of mine 
have spilled lobster-salad upon her dress. That 
little wretch of a brother of hers has pulled her 
back bair down. Still she has been mild as the 
dove! 

“Then, her common sense is astonishing. 
She says any woman can manage with three 
bonnets and half a dozen gvuod dresses. 1 wanted 
to buy her a bracelet, the other day—price, ten 
guineas. ‘No,’ she answered, ‘ here are two at 
only six guineas each, quite good enough for me, 
in our station @f life ;’ and the dear creature was 
content with these. 

* As for accomplishment, she may vie with any 
proud lady in the land. Last night she played 
me apiece from Mendelssohn, and her litle 
hands danced like lightning about the keys. It 
was rather long to be sure; but 1 could not help 
stealing from behind her ‘and kissing the dear 
fingers when it was over. She has written some 
exquisite verses, much in the style of Byron—a 
poet not easily imitated, you will remember. 
She has read every line of Thackeray ; and dur- 
ing one of our morning walks, she proved tome, 
who am not easily moved trom my point, that 
Carlyle has only one id Let me recommend 
to you to peruse ‘this writer’s ‘ French Revolution ’ 
again, and you will be satistied that my Chloe is 
soso British Lion, 
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LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT, 


Great heat without much light is produced by 
the combustion of hydrogen RUS; ~~ this fact 
has been successtully applied in. the arts to the 
reduction of metals. Sall, we think that if the 
case were reversed, and great light) produced 
without much heat? a boundless tield would be 
presented for its applic ation to the most u-ctul 
purposes. In deep mines, for example, when 
the danger arising from explosions by common 
lamps is most imminent, this cold light would 
at once revolutionize the whole art of mining. 
Such a light could be employed in powder mag- 
azines, the holds ot ships, and also in warehouses 
and factories ¢ comt ble mate- 
rials. Light and heat are different’ in their na- 
ture, and science seems to have settled the ques- 
tion that, under certain circumstances, they may 
be separated ; but for practical purposes, artiticial 
light without heat has not yet been applied. The 
fire-fly emits a suft and beautiful light without its 
being apparently accompanied with equivalent 
heat. May not some mode be yet discovered for 
manufacturing independent light without heat, 
and rendering it applicable to the purposes we 
have pointed out? ina lecture delivered before 
the Royal Society, London, by Protessor J Tyn- 
dall, FR. S. (in November last), some very 
curious information was imparted on the phe- 
nomena of light. He stated that if a spectrum 
from the electric light was thrown upon asercen, 
it was to the eye what an orchestra was to the 
ear—the different colors were analogous to notes 
of different pitch. — Bat beyond the visible spee- 
trum in both directions there were rays which 
excited no impression ot light. ‘Those at the 
red end excited beat, and the reason why they 
failed to excite light, probably, was that they 
never reached the retina at all. These obscure 
rays were discovered by Sir William Herschel.— 
Licynolds’s Miscellany. 
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The price of immortality is death ; the penalty 
of superiority is pain. We must wrestle tor 
every victory, without always being sure that we 
shall have tair play. ‘here are thousands in 
the world who would pluck the plumage from 
another without ever dreaming of wearing it 
themselves. ‘To rise into con id or triumph 
is equally beyond their imagimation and their 
hope; but there is a pleasure unspeakable which 
they enjoy in pulling down their neighbors to 
their own level.—Sunms. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Tomatoes in a new Style. 

The following method of preparing them for the table. 
we are assured by one who has made the experiment, is 
superior to any thing yet discovered for the preparation of 
that excellent article:—Take good ripe tomatoes, cut 
them in slices, and sprinkle over them finely pulverized 
white sugar, then add claret wine sufficient to cover 
them. Tomatoes are sometimes prepared in thie way 
with diluted vinegar, but the claret wine imparts to them 
& richer and more pleasant flavor—more nearly resem- 
bhug strawberry than ap) thing else. 





Paste for cleaning Knives. 

Make a mixture, eve part emery and three parts crocus 
martis, in very fine powder. Mix them toa thick paste 
with a little lard or sweet oii. 
covered with a thick buff leather. Spread this paste co 
your leather to about the thicknes* of a quarter of # dol- 
lar. Rub your knives in it, and it will make them much 
sharper and brighter, and will wear them out lees than 


Have your kaife-board 


) the common method of cleaning them with brickdust on 


@ bare board. 





To remove Paint from a Wall. 

If you intend papering a painted wall, you most first 
get off the paint, otherwise the paper will not stick To 
do this, mix in a bucket with warm water a sufficient 
quantity of pearlash, or potash, so a to make a strong 
solution. Dip & brush into this, and with it scour off all 
the paint, fluishing with cold water and « tlanvel 





Omelet. 
Six eggs, one gill of cream, two tablespeensfal of grated 





Beat the eggs very thick, add gradaaiiy the cream 
and ham. pepper and sit to your taste. Lave ready a 
pan of boing butter, pour the omelet jute it. and fry « 
light brown The wioment it is done it should be sent t 


table. Giarnieh the dish with curled parsley 


How to detect Chalk in Milk. 

Diiute the mik with water, and set it aride fire few 
hours, the chalk, if there be any. #il) be found precipi 
whieh may be sufficiently identified 
by ite appearance and 


tated to the bottom, 





ite efflerves ing with an arid 
To destroy Crickets. 
Mix some powdered are-nic with roasted apple and put 
it inte the cracks and holes whence the crickets weue It 
will eflectuaily destroy them Jan eck rusches also 


To destroy Worms in Garden Walks 
Pour inte the worm-holes a strong |\e made cf wood 
ashes lime and water 


thie parpos« 


Or. Wf more coovenient ow fer 


wreng mit sod water 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 














We have pow on hand and for @le, the fllow!) ¢ tril 
ltant sturtes. in bound form, + # leetrad ¥ age 
orginal engtavings. and forming the cheapest ks in 
price ever offered to the pubic Every one of Chev 
works was written capressly for ¢ eetablishtient. and 
the copy right ts secured eeconting to law We wll send 
single pies be mall, post pant, for tieenty coats cock r 
ser copies, post par’, for owe dollar 
THE CHINESE Ju GLER or, Tur Gaaspees Poot 

jis is a story Celestial Empire, and tna velo of 

romance bighly Pes erestiog, furpiehes many 1 tre 

tions of Chinese hfe and babits, while the plot of the 
story is brimn ing with povel and startling incident 

W ritter Nn ape: tonal SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Girsevs of Fowrst 





Hit = This ts @ tale 
of Charies IL. when portions of Bngland. e&pecta 
the county of Kent, were the docs of the waudert 
Bipeeys. whore iife habits and cust 
herer falling tncident and adventure 
ell the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for as by Da JH ROBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER © or. Tus Pines Kine 
FL as is tale of the Guif aud ils br ae 
that ' stiavs) meny tragic and romantic phares of 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintatved Le- 
tween the Spaniards of Cube aod ¢ oiyt rate pirates 
who tifested the seas im its vietmity sree centue 
ries ago. Written for us by NED Kt NTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or. Tuk Wun Coiertais A 
oravian Tale. This isa highly loteresting story of by. 
Kone tines. depleting scenes of Uhriliing tntenet pecu 
liar te the pecod ef history which it describes itis 
oue of Cobbs earliest and best romances, the vividtess 
of which has given him such vast popuiaity This 
tale has been translated tote Preach, and abo re pub- 
lished in Lendom. By SYLVANLS COB Jn 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divwie tur Ba 6 
WoobsMan. A Vivid story ot Rast, ott West, unrivaicd 
in prot and ¢ haracter. The present ty the ferent edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, With one exception 
the best selling book we Lave ever issued from Cite 
tablichment, and the one which the suthor comsikters 
his best. By LIRUTENANT MURKAY 


HILDEBRAND : or, THe Buceaseern ann THe Cant 
Sat This Seilian story of Sea aud Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot ts happily conceived and 
skilfully carned out. The present ts the 0/14 edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which Was Dever exceed 
even by Dumas’s most famous tarrath the trader 
can hardly lay it by wotil be has finished every line 
Written expressly for usby AUSTIN ©. BURDICK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. bowan tue Wantock A 
Kevolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American hevoiulion 
into this thrilling story, the popalartty of which ts at- 
tested by its passing through sca editions 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBR, Ja 


THE SCOUT: or. Suakestcorees or tue Kevoretion 
‘This story of our Revolutionary struggle bs one of nm 
juterest, and narrates with vivid and iitelihe effect» 
ot the scenes of that eventful period. Major boore is 
every inch @ soldier, and Ubis is eminently & military ro- 
mance, 

Written for us by 


THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tateor tie Fevniiss 
AND Fees. ‘this is one of Ned Buntline’s moet popular 
romances, as is evinced by the large number of editions 
we have printed of it, the demand continues un- 
abated o one should attempt to write a se who 
has not graduated on the quarter-deck Ned Kuutline 
Wrote this while an officer in the United States Navy 

Written expressly tor us by. . NED BUNILINE 


THE REBEL SPY: or, Taw Kinu’s Vou NTERKS R. his 
e ot of the Ke 


Kives ma 


1 the aa time. during the a 
ue 
ae are @ tlnete of 

It ts treeh with 














































MY ineitent a» 
highly graphic ¢ , and is told ima spiey and ine 
teresting way. Its one of Dr. Kobluson > ecriiest and 
best tales, aud is worthy of Cooper. In this feld he 
lias vo Living superior r 

Written expressly torus by. Da. J. WH. KOBINSON 

THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Saiuons Px. 
Teue. This tale of lite the ocean, and plases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, ix the most captivating 
fea story we Lave ever issue It has the true tavor ef 





"i romance of @ 














the ocean, Tuis book has just been re-published by 
Lloyd, London. By.... SYLVANLS COBB, Jr 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This i* a story of the 


Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, and ower much of its 
great popularity——this being the anita edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean tea 

Written expressly for us by. NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: ay Tur Bette or Manrip. 
he scene Of Chis story ts bald le yay Capital of Spain, 
a delineates to the life love and adventure 
ofa thrilling mature. Asa tale of love an intrigue, it 
has few equals. Lieutenant Murray is the uwiost suc- 
cessful denueator of the affeetions who har written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and Freneb. 
Written for us by AKUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue 
A Story of the Green Land and t 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary eharac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was fora considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and be has loid the 
plot of thi. beautiful tale in the Gem of the Cari bean 
Sea. Writtenforusby PF. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tuk Seenets oF tee Coast. 
bis ix acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
aescuetiee full to tue brim of starting and vivid jile, 
and containing a most intensely interesting pict. It 
has been compared to Mary att’s beet sea novel. and bas 
reached serea editions, It isa » tren 
beginning toend. By s B, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tur Suvcenre or tHe 
CHESAPRAKE. ‘This ix ae 
Written in our author's happiest veir ) 
acter with great tact and hfe. It is the mort po qular 
fea tale that Professor Lograhem ever wrote, ond bas 
exceeded in the number of it« editions Lik famous 
* Dancing Feather,’ which it also dors in interest 
Written expressly for us by. J. INGKAHAM, 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tur Peovnet 


OF Tis Bowmen Walp. ‘The scenes of Uie story are 








DNSPIRATORS OF CUBA, 
we Blue Sea. hich tm 



















laid mainly io Veriee and in the mountain terest on the 
boundary of Konemia, end depicts incident of thrilling 
verve and interest 


It in Just the Kind of romance tm 

od tas been pronounced su- 

story of the bravo, the scenes 
of which are inid in the same region 

Witten expre sly for us by SYLVANUS CORB, Jn 

THE FOUNDLING: or. Heemione of Br Antoine. 
Tois Komarce of the Coutinent depicts reeuer of @ Garis 
ing charseter in the cities of Par and Venice during 
the middie of the last century. dt #iil be renumbered 
that Major Hunter was rent abromu by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few sears rince on a touref 
observation among Kuropean feruticntion®, aud it was 
during this foreigu service that the tacts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Mason F C.UUNTER 





Written expressly) for us by 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue tunp oF tHe 
Sinners. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
gineall, in he heart of Sunpy Spoin, Jt te the mont 
fascinating story of giprey life ever published tn this 
country, und thongh truthfnl to life. ie yet ment start 
liog in many of ite absorbing chupters. It te a wiid 
aud giowing panoramic preture 
Written expressly for us by. Da J. Ho ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, THs Onacte any its 
st. Thi* romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
Lew popular of Cobb » stories, and pain a very glow- 
ing pictere of lite im that luxurious city. Jt hee been 
drametiad and played in pearly every theatre in thie 
country sod hee passedt througt three editions in Len - 
The presemt is the fourterr wiih we 
have publicned’ By SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 











lo entities 


La- 
TORS ASD Mupenatons. A tale of life on the Teaan Bor 
der. in sg early mes, The wild history of the Lone 
tar State prevents vivid scenes enough to rupply the 
story-writer @ith bisterkml ine refi tent Om give 
ail the interest of romance. as thie fromtier story will 
attest. Written for us De J H hOBDNSUN 


THE WITCH OF THE JAVE: r, Tae Koven Car 
TIVE written by a true rea- 
men by a ase sare dn * phe ni stor) as Lecper's 
famous Ked Rover Capt abl) ome 

ter in Our merchant Ferviee, and thir tele baw the true 


dette 





( beever te el 














sal’ Water flavor, though wirittes wilh eacerding grace 
aul ab-orling interest 
Written for us by Cart HENKY P CHEEVER 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tue S oonee or THe Astitise 
* story ix one whieh bas bern re-pubitehed by ue 
until we cow prone ut the fifteenth edition. and t emid to 
be Mr Cobte ¢ It ts anether of there he wt re 
Dames ou ehicn Vr bl tation testa ce one of 
the most attmetive popular writers of the Gms It be 









erowiled watt aul me) eters 
ities Oxevents foroebs BSYLVANUR CORB Ja 
THE BLACK K EWIGHT: or, Int Wanpemse Bows 
* te romuaree the days of 
et ivelr wees " taking #ty le 
The twovers of true © being wr thie 
Py ioepire Buight 
cw ad ‘“ ith) ee «fer Grete 
Written expressly forusby Das H LOnDNSON 
PT ELT: of, Tue Beceasene oF tue Geis 
CA AIN BE oy of the fee ond the Stew. Thi & on 


other se em etorive het eke bh Cur sethes 


f thome gray 








» Written the we by P CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN ERIDE: Apontee (06 
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« pu ds the fase of the 
ptlen sapresaly for ae by BTLVANCS CORR Je 
A ldrese MM BALL Petite 
No Zlj Wicter Steet Reeve Mass 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB, 


Shouldst thou now implorin# stand, 

And weeping, ask bow gves the heart— 

If of the olden, silver strand 

There be a thread that will not part, 

Whose mobile texture bears the test 

Of all these years of rough unrest? 

I could but sighing bow my head, 

And toiling back by memory’s power, 

Recall the painful, shivering dread 

That filled each desolated hour: 

Yet tell thee that through all this pain 

Still came the olden, yearning strain. 

I could not shun thee, though thy sin 

Hath made for me earth's darkest grave ; 

I could not check the sense within 

Of holy vows thy pure lips gave 

When life was young, and to my breast 

I hushed in love thy heart to rest. 
HUMANITY AT HOME. 


I henor and [ love the mind 

Whose warm and generous thoughts embrace 
The common interests of our kind, 

Through time's long track aud earth's wide space ; 
And. like the glorious god of day, 
Sheds o'er the world its living ray. 


I watch with throbbing heart the zeal, 
Whose all-incorporating plan 
Can teach # million souls to 
For ail that’s man‘s—for all that ’s man! 
An every human title blend 
In those of brother and of friend —Dr Bowrina. 





A FANCY. 
I've sometimes thought that I could shoot me down 
Unto the muddy bottoms of the sea, 
And hold my breath there —til:, midst stones mes shells, 
And jewels yet unborn, and riches sleepin, 
I tore up Forture by her golden hair, 
And grew a god on earth.—Baray CoRNWALL. 





A TRUE WOMAN. 
She is of the best blood, yet betters it 
With all the graces of an excellent “aiid , 
Mild as the infant rove, and innocen 
As when heaven lent her us. Her snd, as well 
As face, is .et a paradise untainted 
With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of vice. 
Robert BaRon. 





Domestic Story Department. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DAYS OF OLD. 





BY MRS. C. ELLIS HOWE. 





“ Go then, my friends, and God be with you. 
This is no place for you now. Danger and 
peril are about your path, and perhaps far from 
hence there may be saf.ty and repose. This 
reconciles me to part with you. Heaven grant 
that the woods and fields may afford youa home, 
if you cannot dwell in the habitations of men. 
God bless you both—farewell !” 

These words were uttered from the lips of a 
venerable clergyman, and ‘addressed to two men, 
apparently past the first flush of manhood, and 
evidently Englishmen. They were sep 


It was about three weeks after this, that on 
one dark, rainy night, the minister of the little 
town of Hadley, Mr. Russell, was roused from 
his first brief slumber, by a gentle knock at the 
outer door of his house. The rain was pouring 
in torrents, bat the good man’s heart was open 
to distress, and he truly thought that no one 
would seek him on such a night, unless impelled 
by some great strait. 

A man’s voice, but low and gentle, asked 
shelter for two persons overtaken by the storm; 


and without a moment's delay, he descended and | 


went to the door. The pale, drenched faces 
awakened his sympathy, and soon the tired 
travellers were sitting by a fire, with the remnants 
of a bountiful supper on a small table between 
them. When they had refreshed themselves, 
their host led the way to a comfortable chamber, 
and invited them to repose after their fatigue. 
By this time they had discovered the sacred office 
which he held ; and before he left them, the elder 
of the strangers said : 

“Tt is but right, reverend sir, that you should 
know whom you harbor, and at what risk to 
yourself. We have walked a handred miles to 
escape pursuit, and we are now wholly at your 
mercy. A price is set upon our heads, and in 
giving information to the pursuers, you can 


make your family rich, and obtai® for yourself 


many powerful friends in England.” Lowering 
his voice, he added—* We are the proscribed 
judges of Charles I. Now you understand what 
risk you may run in harboring us.” 

Mr. Russell gave him a look that told better 
than words, how difficult it would be found to 
bribe him to a mean action. 

“My fiiends,” said he, kindly, “I am not so 
dishonorable as to betray the man that trusts me. 
You shall have shelter here, so long as you can 
be safe. 1am not rich in this world’s goods, but 
I have a willing heart, and you shall share what 
I have.” 

“ But your wife—will she consent to this ar- 
rangement ?” 

“ Anna, come hither,” he called to Mrs. Rus- 
sell, just as she passed the window with her babe 
in her arr. She came, and in a few brief words 
he told her all. 

“T have no secrets from my wife, gentlemen. 
She is true as steel, and if you trust me, you 
must trust her also.” 

“ We do—fully and fearlessly.” 

“ Then fullow me,” said Mr. Russell. And 
he led the way to a large eastern chamber, com- 
tortably furnished. Opening a door beside the 
chimney, he showed a large closet, which, on 
close inspection, betrayed a trap-door, concealed 
beneath a small carpet. A flight of narrow stairs 
brought them to anuther closet directly beneath 
the upper, and this again was fitted with a second 
trap door leading to the cellar. It was only re- 
cently that Mr. Russell had discovered this secret 
passage in his house, and his wite remarked that 
he had been longing for an opportunity to test 
his newly found place of concealment. 

One friend of Mr. Russeil alone shared the 
secret of his inmates. This was a Mr. ‘Lilton, 
a member of the General Court, at Boston, who 





at the extremity of a grove leading down from 
New Haven ; and, to appearance on both sides, 
with the greatest reluctance. ‘The men took each 
ahand of the venerable minister without the 
utterance of a word; but a tear had fallen on 
each. And so they departed under a brilliant 
starlight, with the breath of summer around 
them, but with the burden of exile upon their 
hearts. Remembrances of the near and dear 
friends left in old England were pressing sadly 
yet sweetly upon their thoughts, and, if anxiety 
for the future mingled with these, they might be 
abundantly pardoned. 

Under the soft light of myriads of stars, the 
travellers walked leisurely along on that sweet 
June evening. The ticlds aud hedgerows gave 
out a sweet perfume, and all was still and quiet, 
save the bells of the pleasant town they had left 
behind, as they rang out the hour of repose, re- 
minding them of the English curfew. They 
soon ceased ; but were succeeded by the sound 
of a distant but heavy tramp of horses, that 
every moment seemed nearer and louder. 

“Tris as 1 expected,” said the elder of the 
two. ‘“ They are on the track at last. Had we 
but remained among the woods which sheltered 
us an hour ago, all would have been well; but 
this clear, open space and the bright starlight will 
surely betray us.” 

“Nay, my good friend, believe it not. Yonder 
there is a friendly bridge, and beneath it we can 
remain undiscovered. Atleast, we will not yield 
without an effort.” 

They pressed on as fast as their heavy knap- 
sacks would permit. Their kind friend had 
loaded them with provisions, lest they should be 
forced to increase their danger by procuring their 

food from others; and although it was in the 
most compact pont still it was nota light burden. 
Their pursuers, as they doubted not they were, 
gained each moment upon them, and they had 
barely time to drop beneath the bridge, and cling 
to its supports, when the hoofs went thundering 
above their heads. To add to their danger, the 
horsemen, of whom there was a considerable 
party, paused as they struck the last plank of the 
bridge, and conversed audibly upon the best 
route to take in order to make sure of the fugi- 
tives. They at last decided that when they 
should come to a fork in the road, they should 
divide, and that half the party should proceed 
each way. 
he fugitives heard their names repeatedly 
mentioned during this conversation, and always 
with bitter oaths and execrations; but they 
were still firm and undaunted, although they re- 
alized the probability that the dawn would tind 
the party on the return, when no friendly bridge 
But 
just afier midnight the moon arose, and they re- 
sumed their journey. The road became more 
dificult as they proceeded, and they turned 
aside where a friend!y path in the woods greeted 
them asthe safer track. True, the savages might 
be there, but what were they to the more formid- 
able enemies that were seeking them 
eagerly, tor the price set upon theu heads as 
attainted traitors # 


might be near to shield them from pursuit. 


already 





i entertained exiles at his house, and 
who frequently received for them the presents 
sent to them from England. 

During one of these temporary visits, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Mr. Tilton sur- 
prised the younger of the two gentlemen in her 
father’s study, at a late hour of the night. ‘Lhe 
young lady had been sitting up with a sick ser- 
vant, and had occasion to go for some medicine 
which she had left there accidentally the day 
before. Her first impulse was to scream; but 
the stranger made a sign of silence so imploring- 
ly—and moreover, as she reflected that a house- 
breaker would scarcely be sitting in such a place 
at midnight, reading the Bible—that she stopped 





Had not Heaven already blessed 
me with a wife whom I dearly love, but who, 
alas! I must never hope to see again, such an 
one as yourself would I have asked from its 
hand. Iam no rash youth to vaunt and boast a 
lady’s favor. Think of me henceforth as an 
elder brother, and let this confession never give 
you a moment’s pain. With me 
ered forever. That you should love one like me, 
a condemned regicide, 


heart of hearts. 


it shall be sa- 
hunted from own 
land and pursued into another, is, 1 own, a balm 
tomy wounded spirit; but I will hope that a 
more serene happiness awaits you.”” 

He led her to the door of the apartment, gently 
touched her forehead with a brother's kiss, and 
the next morning he went back to Minister Rus- 
sell’s east chamber with a weight of sorrow upon 


my 


OR UNION? 


his heart for Margaret that he had never felt for | 


himself. 

No more gisits at Mr. Tilton’s, although every 
one was ignorant of the reason that induced the 
exile to decline what had hitherto seemed so 
pleasant. That a young, romantic girl should 
have overlooked the disparity of years between 
herself and the man to whom she had become so 
tenderly attached, is not difficult to imagine, 
when the circumstances are considered. His 
military air and bearing, scarcely subdued by 
long confinement within doors, the thrilling in- 
terest of his story of exile, tuld to her in secret, 
by midnight, and the mystery and concealment 
in which the whole affuir was invested, are all 
calculated to lessen the surprise that, under oth- 
er circumstances, might be excited. 

On the 12th of June, 1676, sixteen years after 
the advent of the exiles in the colonies, the town 
of Hadley was surprised by Indians. It was at 
the memorable period of #exwar of King Philip. 
The party attacking the town numbered seven 
hundred. All was confusion and distress. The 
Onset was so sudden and unexpected, that the in- 
habitants lost all control over themselves. ‘There 
was no organization, and for some time it seemed 
as if the savage beings were to have the battle all 
their own way. 

“ Look, look, Jem!” said a brave young man 
toa friend near him. “ What strange object is 
that, just passing Squire Tilton’s house? He 
comes this way—and see! as he flourishes a 
great sword, how orderly every man steps into a 
march, and comes on bravely and without tear.” 

“Tsce! 1 see!” returned the other, “ but I 
have no thought for anything but my wife and 
child. O, God, Daniel, that I should see these 
devils invading my home, and I powerless to 
save it!” 

Just then, the stranger approached the spot 
where Daniel Harrison stood with his compan- 
ion. The youths, brave and ardent as they were, 
knew not how to reduce the frightened population 
to anything like order; but something seemed to 
whisper that this man was the chosen instrament 
of salvation to Hadley from its terrific foe. I: 
was a venerable figure that drew towards them 
in the military costume adopted by the officers of 
Cromwell’s army years betore. The countenance 
was firm, yet benignant, and the whole air and 
bearing was that of one born to command, yet 
gentle as a child. A long beard, perfectly white, 
but soft and flowing, covered the lower part of 
his face. 

He beckoned the young men to follow him, 
and soon the terrified people raliied near him, 
apparently with a feeling of trust in his power to 
lead them. Calmly, yet with an air of authority 
that ot d instant ob , he a 
force that alarmed the Indians. The stranger 
pressed on with his now well organized army, 
and succeeded in driving them back to the woods, 
with the loss of only two or three men on the 
part of the English. 

It is hardly strange that coming at such a time, 
and Reapgneing the moment that victory was 





halted 








and heard his explanation. From this 
a thread of bright romance was mingled with the 
white woof of the young girl’s lite. In her 
quiet seclusion she had ofien sighed for the 
knight who should for her sake— 
** —Ride through the hills, 
To the wiue worid past the river, 
‘There to puc away all wrong! 
To wake straight distorted wits, 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Wuich tue wicked bear siong.” 

Margaret Tilton was a noble girl, worthy of 
such a father as she possessed. Her mother was 
dead, and a stepmother supplied her place. An 
only daughter, she was indulged and petted, but 
such indulgence, dangerous to some, had fallen 
harmlessly on her. As yet, she had not seen 
any one who could wake the music sleeping in 
her heart to harmony; but after that midnight 
huur of contidence between her and the stranger, 
that music was breathed into a soft, sweet strain 
whose burden was love. With all the uncalculat- 
ing freshness of youth, she never dreamed of 
any obstacle that could exist to a more intimate 
acquaintance; and she suffered her affections to 
be wholly the property of another, before she re- 
flected that his own might be irretrievably en- 
gaged. The tenderness and gentleness which 
Was a part of the stranger’s character, and more 
especially evinced by him to women, was con- 
Strued by her into something dearer ; and fostered 
by her quiet life, untaught to conceal the emo- 
tions of a deeply loving nature, she frankly con- 
fessed to him the state of her heart. The pained 
look with which he regarded her, the self-reproach 
which he showered upon himself, for anconscious- 
ly awakening such an attachment, opened her 
eyes at once to her mistake. Biushing and 
trembling, she entreated him to forget all she had 
said, and broke down in the midst of her appeal, 
Overcome with shame and distress. 

“ My dear young lady, do not give way to this 
grief. Believe me, had I not been already bound 
by the most sacred ties, I could not have for- 
borne loving you. As it is, I need to remember 
the beauty, goodness and undying love of my 

wife, to reconcile me to your loss—the loss of 


oue whom I feel to be so true and noble as your- 
self.” 


“© forget it !—forget it!’ she implored. “O 
what have Idone? I have forfeited your respect 
furever, as well as My own.’ 

* Believe it not, dear lady, believe it not! Be 
assured that this mark of your preference will 
remain with me, a dear remembrance in my very 











lished, it should be believed that an angel 
had been with them. The darkness of night and 
the excitement that prevailed were in his favor ; 
and he who had won battles for Cromwell, now 
slipped away quietly from the thanks and ap- 
plause that awaited him, and entered his sane- 
tuary at Mr. Russell’s house, unperceived. 

“ Love—gratitude!” he exclaimed, as he laid 
down the heavy sword which he had been wield- 
ing to such good purpose. “* Love—the love of 
woman! fame—the breath of thousands—all are 
falling powerless upon the heart of the exile. 
The wife Iadore, the country so beloved, spite of 
its king-ridden, burdened state—alas, I shall nev- 
ersee more! And even these poor frightened 
women and children, and these brave but un- 
tutured men, must never know who has delivered 
them.” 

Four years after this, a pale, waning moon 
witnessed the burial of one whom the family of 
John Russell had learned sincerely to love. A 
grave was hollowed in the garden, where nightly 
the stranger had taken his secret walks, after his 
companion had left him for the land of shadows. 
She who had so innocently loved him for his mis- 
fortunes, never bestowed that love upon another. 
It was no sin to love the dead; and her nightly 
visits to his grave proved that her heart still 
cherished the tender memories of that midnight 
hour, when, if she lost a lover, she gained a 
brother. 








SACRED LEGEND. 


Two heathen merchants met together in an 
inn in the desert. “1 have a mule slave,” said 
one to the other, “the like to whose beauty is 
not to be seen in the whole world.” And the 
other said, ‘‘I have a female slave, the like of 
whose beauty is not to be seen in the whole 
world.” Then they agreed to marry these two 
together, and to divide the ¢ hildren between 
them; and in the evening both the slaves were 
brought into a room. One stood in one corner, 
and the other in the other corner, and the male 
slave said, “J, a priest, and the son of a high 
priest, should I marry a slave?’ 
said in the other corner of the room, “I, a priest- 


ess, the daughter of a high priest, should | mar- | 


ryaslave?” And when the morning approached 
they discovered that they were brother and sister. 
The y fell apon each other's nec ks, and wept, and 
wept, and wept, until the souls of both departed. 
And it is on account of this that Jeremiah said, 
* Over these I weep, weep ; mine eve, mine 
eye, runs down with water.” —Hev. J. Voy. 

—_—_—- 


And the female | 








Lock and key will scarce keep that secure | 


which pleases everybody. 


BUILDING MATERIAL IN ITALY. 


It is a great mistake, which the unlearned and 
untravelled portions of Americans and English 
labor under, that marble is in common use for 
the construction of exterior walls in Italy. It is 
usual to hear people speak of the “ marble pal- 
aces ” of Genoa, leading those who do not know 
better to suppose that marble, as a building ma- 
terial, was in general use in that city. It hap- 
pens that there are not tive palaces in all Genoa 
with exterior walls of marble. The buildings 
in the city of Florence, of which marble forms 
the whole or a part of the exterior surface, are 
only four, and these are churches. The propor- 
tion is the same, or less, in other Italian cities, 
such as Naples, Rome and Genoa. That Italy 
is built of marbie is a simple illusion, whic h 
those who write books rather assist in keeping up, 
because it sounds fine to talk about marble pal 
aces and marble cities. And then there are a great 
many blundering people, who do not know the 
difference between marble and a tolerable imita- 
tion of it in plaster, for which the Italians have 
cousiderable skill. Many of the same class do 
not know the difference between marble, granite, 
sandstone, ete. The principal part of the cities 
of Italy, as of Germany, present an outside sur- 
face of plaster, instead of marble, or even 
wrought stone. The same is as true of many 
great palaces as of the common run of inferior 
buildings. ‘The writer of the letter from which 
we compile this account, says: “Italians bear 
with wonder that there are already whole streets in 
New York in which white marble buildings pre- 
dominate. The statement may seem extravagant, 
but it is nevertheless undoubtedly true, that here 
are at the present moment a larger number of 
separate structures with exterior Walls of marble 
in the single city of New York, than in all Italy. 
A variety of choice marbles for interior decora- 
tion are tound in certain parts of Italy, partucalar- 
ly in Tuscany; but the commou white marble, 
of large crystallization, is not found in ay thing 
like such abundance asin the United States. ‘The 
use of these coiored marbles for ornament, has 
generally been contined to the very best structures, 
and principally oa the churcles. —Commercial 
Bulletin. 





SINGULAR STORY. 


A curious fact reaches us, that a claimant has 
risen to the whole wealth, the estates, cash, plate, 
and so forth, of a great nobleman. We must 
deal in the mysterious with regard to the ude, 
and we will call him Lord M—y. The amouut 
of the oe will be two millions sterling ; 
and the lawyer who has speculated im substan- 
tiuting the claim, receives the large fee of 
£45,000. 
Scotch nobleman was obliged to disappear from 
the world and hide in obscurity, on account of a 
deed of sume darkness. He tft Scotland in all 
haste with his family, no one knew whither, save 
his youngest brother, and to that brother, he 
made over for his lifetime, the whole of his es- 
tates, with the understanding that they were to 
revert to the children of the forced absentee. 
The fugitive lived under a feigned name ; and it 
appears his family were brought up in penury— 
so poor, indeed, that the children earned their 
bread by daily toil ina factory at Nottingham. 
the lord died, ard the secret of bis destiny with 
him, After sixteen years, however, a sudden 
light burst upon the only survivor, a Mrs. Stuart. 
She searched into the wuth, found her claim 
real, aud submitted them to a clever lawyer, who 
has brought matters to the issue that restitution 
by law, or by a willing recognition of the claim, 
. ubout to be made by the nobleman.—London 

umes. 








SUNLIGHT IN HOUSES. 


The following fact has been established by 
careful observauon; That where sunlight pen- 
etrates all the rooms of a dwelling, the inmates 
are less liable to sickness than in a bouse where 
the apariments lose its health-invigorating intlu- 
ences. Basement rooms are the nurseries of in- 
disposition. It is a gross mistake to compel hu- 
man beings to reside partially under ground. 
‘There is a detective coudition of the air in such 
rovins, connecied with the dampness, besides the 
decomposing paint on the wails, and the escape 
of noxious gases from pipes and drains. All 
schoolroums, especially, should be open to the 
sunlight, yet, as a general rule, they are darkened 
like a parlor.— Scientific American. 
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Out at sea the island wooded, 

Stiver birehes golden booued, 

Set with mapies criuson-blooded, 
White sea-10 a and ;and-hilis gray, 
Stretch away, far away, 

Dim and dreary, over-brvoded 
By the bazy autumn day.—J. G. Warrtigr. 





Lawns and Gravel-Walks. 

The grass-plot aod lawns in gardens generally have a 
melaucholy appearance at this time cf the year. In 
some places they are rough with wormeast, and in others 
bare from the shade of trees, or the constant passing of 
feet. Laying down fresh sods is the usual remedy, but 
it is very troublesome, and ofteutimes affords only a tem- 
porary reief. The best way of renovating # grass-plot is, 
therefore, not to lay down fresh sod«, but to sow a few 
seeds; and to render these more effectual, 
should be scratched over with an iron rake before the 
seeds are sown, and rolled afterwards. Dutch clover, aud 
what are gpiled mixed grass seeds, and the 
thinner tH® -eeds are sown so as to cover the ground, tue 
more likely they are to come up. When dug ground is 
to be sown with grass seeds, 20 as to make a grass-plot 


the surface 


are best; 


P< 


c 


Many years ayo, the uncle of this | 


| should have died witu suguter 
| you ad,” 





without laying down sods, the proporton may be about | 


five bushels to the acre. Gravel-walks at this season are 
niso apt to look poor and neglected and they should be 
either relaid entirely with fresh gravel, 
stirred, and a thin layer of 
afterwards firmly rolled. 
ought to be mixed with gravel of an adhesive nature. 


or they may be 
gravel laid on top, and 
When the gravel ia loose, it 





Roses. 

Roses are such general favorites, that a few remarks 
may be acceptable. There are many roves whieli, if care- 
fully removed from the borders, will continue to bloom 
ali the winter with very little trouble 
blush China rose, the Crimson Perpetual, or Kose du Rov, 


The crimson and 


are all very besutiful profuse bloomers, and of a neat, 
compect habit of growth. There 
seem especially adapted for pot-cu 


are some roves which 
ture, from their grace- 
ful, neat form and persistent blooming—almost all the 
monthly rosea have that reputation. The soil for ro-es 
should be two-thirds loam fiom rotted turf and one-third 
cow mauure, or the soil from ap o d hotbed ; 
of the pot should be dependent upon the root, which may 
be trimmed a littie, but not mach. 


and the ize 





Gloxinia. 

These planta are remarkable for their splendid leaves, 
which are like so many shades of green telvet They die 
down after blooming, and rest ali the winter, in the 
spring shake out all the old soil, and re pet them ip rich 
loam. Keep them near the light. but te careful to «hade 
the flowers from the sun. These plants will soon be cov- 
ered with beautiful flowers in great profusion 


Polygals. 


| after fourteen years une jualied prow 


| interesting paget pot ome vulgar wcr 
VY it numbers among 
PY 


Common greenhouse plants. of which we should not } 


care to have more than one They require only common 
greeuhoure trea'ment. but to prevent its being b 
the plant must be checked while soang. and the checking 
must be persevered in for some time The flowers are 
purple gud abundast 


uehy, 
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re Picnic. 









& small one he all one threw the other dows 
him over and over - ting bin savages 
* Behold the interpretation themot mkt D 

“the big bull te John Bull. the e ‘ 
Awmericavs, sod a the Lite bull wae vnet o 
the Americans be Your dram ts undoubtediy a mveu 
tion, but | am surprised the Lord sh 1 revemi aw) ti tng 
to a tory 

Dr Lyman was preaching in Williams K Bhen wees 
of the battle of Benolugton and = call for volanters 
reached that place. © Twill be exctioed frou preme tity « 
this afternoon,” said the doctor but let return te 
morrow morning The moruing com>. and the doctor 
armed cap-a-ger, Toady to Jol the Volunteers for the de 
fence of tue country 

From Florida a friend writs Some months vince 





in one of my jauuts down io the O Kunhkcee River I 
stopped to spend the oyht at MeL ®, origiusiiy 
from Darlington Distrier, South Carolina The oat 
morning at breaktast Coere was ou the t- tle a beutiful 


dieu of bouey 1 remarked to (he good lady that tt wae 


the prettiest honeyscouwb Po had ever seu amd chat Lt 
should like very much t) procure fone wea. os Mie B 
sometimes fodulged to making Wen flowers id 


have but litth 





trouble ia bie wui git s 
ter Kotte aud th, and eaclatine , 
Mins make Waa-towers’ Well 1 dectere 
Miss Dixon, ia Cal-)-mer, used to wake ‘ear so pea-trel, 
that every fall of the year tuey “U sled thelr 





jeu Vos 


Sister G. is an enlightenrd member of the Methodlet 
Church, sees to cleaning the meeting bease, looks after 
the vonation parties, prepares tue Weekly dish of Sunday 
af'ernoon gossip, whips the netgliboriog co turn is 
the trusters, hes an eye Oul tor the eatravagane 
Diivister, and makes hersels ee 1 
ful A temaie acquain oe died, af BOO Mele 
do, suddeuly, Sister G. was mourctully exercised ou the 
subject, described the symptoiws, acd told (he wanuer of 
he. death. concluding the patulul normative With the an. 
pouncement of this new difficulty, which wil put to ube 
test the talents of the © faculty °° Sst ted the dopey, 
tue doctor sald, “* but eil at once Ler vietueis stuck to 
her beart, aud she died right olf 





Us ac 1 ise 








INFORMATION WANTED 

Did you ever know a young lady who had white teeth, 
to put ber band over them eben cue laugied ’ 

Ind you ever know «a young Lad nod opilgutly lass who 
coulda t pick berries into one ba-ket! 

2 yvu ever know « wouau Who Dever had any thing 
tukeu from ber clothes-y ard! 

Did you ever kuow a young lady who was tuo weak to 
stand up during praser-titue, that could Lot dance all 
night without being weary ' 

vid you ever kuow # young man to hold a skein of 
yarn for his favorite to wind, without get ing it strangely 
enlang 


Peter, while in England, was one day, to his wreath and 
Astoulshtuent, should fed aeide in the ste t by & porter, 
With sO much Vidleuce as to be turown tito toe ker el 
He was proceeding to take per-onal ven ©. When Lord 
Carmarthen (who bad Dect a, potuied bis ty areacer) 
judicrously prevailed on hin to ve quiet this tovdetip 

thought Of at the same tine to give au ang) me bure to 
tue porter, woking bin tf he did wot huow Gaal * Oh 
the « Zar. Cried the porter, whe tad the ob 
iu him of the tuture heroes of Baianlava, “we are ail 
caars bere!’ 














Aa cid gentleman, whom we may call Prosy Very—the 
** prosy having been allixed to fie dane by tis cea 
listeuers— Was iu the baba Of Lies ting dest 
ing .ong pourtiess stories Into bis lupation 
occasion Prosy related a loug, inp Beco. 
practical joke, concluding eith the dulorumtion that tae 
ellect of the Joke Was su poteut, “ue Pealiy tavegut he 
"=" wish to heaven 










was Jerroid’s reply. 


A certain philosopher of this time, who has played 
and wisely—With tuany erences, mind tits bey 

awong the wits of tue diy, was dbcovered 
Jerod busy with crouch Tebuses, ue ds 
Miakiug @ 1) SteTioUs CXperiueut Lie prudeat pl 
poer bad encased bitueeit trow bead to tvet iu a suit of 
Gack Ou-cloth. * Why,” suid Jerrod, “you look Lhe @ 
Waikiug advertisement of Warren © biachiug' 













At a meeting of literary genthmen, @ proposition for 
the establishident Of @ ueWspaper afore. Lie slienes of 
the varivus persons Who Were to be lnterested were in 
course of arrangement, When au Unlucky printer rug- 
gested an absent ditrruteur, who Was as Peiehable tor 
tals mu prudence as for bis taleut. “ What!’ exeiained 
Jerid, * suare and risk with bine’ Wh, 1 wouida’t be 
parwwer with bim in an acie of paradie 


The Memorial Bordelais says, that near St Sevier there 
lives an vid soldier with & Iaire leg, o talee art, & ginee 
€)¢, » complete set Of false feet, a Lose of mlver, covered 
Witu & substance Mnltating Lesa, aod & MVE pinte re 
placing part of his skuil. tle War @ suidier Utider Na pom 
jevu, and these are bis trophies, He must be a splenuid 
ppectuien Of COMposite arc uiter luse. 





Wiile in 
ady who 
ter bear 
Mait- 
t tue 
e was bul Mogers!”? 


Maltby was one of the most abseut of men 
Paris together Kogers dived at & part), Woere a 
Sat peat (oO Lim did uot hoew tins of first, 
ing Lum talk for some tha © dire 
by Was not at this dinner, aod te 
lady, suid, “She asked Uo wy me. 
* Aud was it?” inquired Maltby 





but 









Av American travelier in lialy, stopping at Genoa, 
Very waturally Visited the house woere Colnibue was 
born. In writing home, he iegretted Cust we uid uot mee 
that jlius(Mous personage, ae te winved to Cheuk hi for 
discovering the flue counts) of wine ve had tus bower to 
be w citizen. 





The Count 4’ Artois, on being ached by Stephen Kew ble 
to repeat Gis Visit to the hamburg bdeaiie, ty see hin 
play a with which be Gad Lien © highly piemeed, 
Pe pile * Yas, A Was mosh porans, | laugh torn, ) mar vit 
was ara fuu, but one rocke fun, It is ew 








A printer, meddling witu the verdict of a coroner's 
j we alter the 
taking it reud thus * Decease 
URCEDOL VE drmking, producing ayoplery in tue muds of 
tue jury.’ 





A Western editor wished to induce a farmer to sub 
teribe to bis paper, but tis objeto was, Uiet it was bot 
fu egricuitural sleet ihe euitor declared 1 we 
iu provf, extubited an article vn 





. and, 
Sowlig lid Vale 


An editor out West prints all his marvelieus accounts 
of murders, elopements and robberies on Judiarubver 
paper, so that tis readers wil be abte to%ktretcn tueee sto- 
ties lo woy lengtu buat pleases tieuw 


We have heard of asking for bread. and reeeiving « 
stove; butagentieman tuay be Cousidered a rol w 


| treated wien ue asks for a iad, *# baud sud receives Let 


lather s toot! 

Quilp, who is just from Newport, advances a pew theo- 
TY iu rcrence. He thicks that sevens pay ro little regard 
to dress and persona y she bevause their ouly suk 
lug-giase is tlie Gelemcope 
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Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and weil known weekly 
perity and 5 
ee “ househoid word frou: Matue to ¢ alitor- 
ning the fireside of the rhb aud poor. in town 
ail over the wide extent ot Cie  oited States 
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